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EASTER’S  DAWN 


allelulia  sounded  high, 

A  guarding  angel  sitting  by, 

Three  sorrowed  hearts  slow  drawing  nigh — 
That  Easter  Morn. 

A  fragrant  lily  wafts  perfume, 

Rising  above  its  borrowed  tomb 
White-robed,  dispelling  earthly  gloom — 
This  Easter  Morn. 

He  is  risen,  He  is  not  here, 

Loose  your  heart  of  faithless  fear, 

Instill  the  radiant,  warming  cheer 
Of  Lasting  Dawn. 


T.  Everett  McPeake,  ’26. 
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Lent,  The  Preparation  for  Easter 

EFORE  the  dawn  comes  the  darkest  hour  of  the  night. 
Before  the  glorious  triumphant  dawn  of  Easter  came  the 
awful  gloom  wherein  the  sun  hid  its  face  while  the  Son 
of  God  “gave  up  the  ghost.”  Before  the  anniversary  of  that  great 
day  of  the  Resurrection  the  Church  has  instituted  a  period  of 
mourning  and  sorrow.  During  this  time  we  strive  to  pause, 
spiritually,  and  allow  the  events  of  the  past  year  to  pass  before 
us  in  one  vast  panorama,  a  moving  picture  of  our  own  lives. 
Holding  before  ourselves  the  example  of  the  God-man  of  Naza- 
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reth  as  a  standard,  we  mark  how  sadly  we  have  failed  to  follow  in 
His  footsteps.  We  call  ourselves  to  judgment  before  an  austere 
tribunal  in  which  our  own  past  actions  are  our  star  witnesses; 
our  Conscience  is  our  judge.  We  would  prefer  our  most  bitter 
enemy  as  our  judge,  for  surely  he  would  show  us  more  com¬ 
passion.  There  is  no  taskmaster  so  severe  on  a  man  as  his  own 
conscience.  Moral  cowards  run  from  it.  They  try  to  drown  it 
in  the  whirlpools  of  dissipation.  In  the  youthful  vigor  of  the 
“ reckless  age”  they  try  to  leave  its  accusing  voice  behind.  A  dog 
might  as  well  attempt  to  leave  his  tail  behind. 

For  their  strength  cannot  last  forever.  Some  day  they  must 
pause  to  rest.  Then  will  the  revolutionary  imps  they  have  so  long 
confined  in  the  dungeon  of  their  memory  beat  down  the  door  and 
stalk  forth  to  accuse  them.  Evil  deeds  will  plague  them;  defeated 
hopes  will  mock  them;  unattained  ambitions  will  chide  them,  and 
neglected  duties  will  stare  them  in  the  eye.  Why  run  from  the 
inevitable? 

Those  that  meet  conscience  halfway  will  find  in  it  their  greatest 
friend.  It  haunts  a  man  only  as  the  shepherd  dog  haunts  the 
stray  sheep  till  it  returns  to  the  fold.  The  fruits  of  solitude  are 
the  most  precious  of  the  fruits  in  the  garden  of  life.  Even  as  the 
hunter  on  the  trail  pauses  from  time  to  time  to  consult  the  heavens 
and  to  check  up  on  his  course  so  that  he  may  not  stray  too  far 
afield,  so  too  should  a  man  frequently  consult  his  conscience,  the 
compass  of  his  moral  life.  It  is  good  for  a  man  to  be  alone  once 
in  a  while,  that  he  may  commune  with  himself  and  see  wherein 
he  has  failed.  Conscience  points  out  the  unfulfilled  pledge,  the 
growing  tendencies  of  rebellion  against  the  moral  law  and  the 
general  failings  of  one’s  character.  In  this  power  of  retrospection 
lies  the  greatest  proof  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  man’s  soul,  which 
is  so  strongly  protested  against  by  the  materialist  of  the  present 
day. 

Hence  Lent  becomes  a  period  of  spiritual  “stock  taking,”  when 
a  man  checks  up  on  himself  and,  studying  sincerely  the  lessons 
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of  the  Master,  strives  to  emulate  His  perfections.  Soon  the  veil 
of  grief  shall  be  lifted  and  Easter  will  dawn  with  its  unimpeach¬ 
able  testimony  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church  He  has 
established. 

Centuries  ago,  as  the  first  pale  ribbons  of  dawn  streaked  the 
east,  the  three  Mary’s  sought  the  sepulchre  wherein  they  had 
placed  Christ.  It  was  the  third  day,  and  sorrowfully  they  wended 
their  way  amid  the  gruesome  shadows  of  Calvary.  Bowed  down 
with  grief,  weary  from  watching,  they  sought  the  tomb  in  the 
silence  of  the  morn.  An  angel  greeted  them:  “He  is  Risen!  He  is 
not  here!  Behold  the  place  where  they  laid  Him!” 

Soon  Easter,  1925,  will  dawn.  The  annual  Easter  parade  of 
vainglory  and  officious  pomp  will  saunter  along.  Perfumes  of  rare 
extract  will  exude  from  fair  debutantes,  and  young  gallants  will 
introduce  the  spring  fashions  for  men.  They  will  carry  spices  and 
ointments  for  Christ? — or  for  their  pampered  bodies?  “Christ 
is  Risen!  He  is  gone!”  From  the  hearts  of  the  pretenders;  They 
are  indifferent?  Their  own  conscience  alone  can  answer  these 
questions — and  may  conscience  answer  in  the  negative. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

About  Those  Jobs 

F  there  is  one  sorry  spectacle  in  this  day  it  is  a  college 
graduate  drifting  around  without  a  job.”  From  the 
lips  of  an  idealist  the  above  statement  would  make  but 
little  impression.  But,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  certain  professor 
of  Senior,  who  has  done  more  to  place  B.  C.  graduates  in  good 
positions  than  any  other  man  we  know,  this  warning  carries  a 
significance  we  all  would  do  well  to  consider  deeply. 

Here  is  a  man  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about  and  doesn’t 
mince  his  words.  A  host  of  B.  C.  men  in  search  of  employment 
have  found  in  him  the  answer  to  the  graduate’s  prayer.  And 
when  from  such  a  wealth  of  experience  he  points  out  the  fact  that 
only  thirty-five  more  school  days  remain  of  the  senior  year,  it  is 
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high  time  we  call  ourselves  to  task  and  ask  ourselves  if  we  are 
drifting.  Have  you,  Mr.  Reader,  secured  some  position  to  step 
into  next  June?  It  is  easy  to  drift  lazily  with  the  current  down¬ 
stream.  But  it  is  an  awful  row  back.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
after  you  frame  your  sheepskin? 

Here  it  is  that  the  experience  of  a  man  who  has  “been  through 
the  mill”  may  be  of  service  to  us.  He  asks,  “Are  you  going  into 
business  or  do  you  desire  university  training?”  If  it  is  to  be 
business  you  should  be  sure  of  a  future  position  before  many 
moons  have  passed.  In  a  few  months  several  great  colleges 
around  Boston  will  be  flooding  the  marts  of  trade  with  A.B.  men. 
No  captain  of  finance  is  going  to  seek  a  private  interview  with 
you  and  beg  you  to  run  his  business  for  him.  You  have  got  to 
“sell”  yourself  today.  Without  pep  and  initiative  you  will  soon 
find  yourself  drifting.  And  a  college  man  drifting  is  like  a  drift¬ 
ing  torpedo  that  has  missed  its  mark.  He  is  liable  to  harm  others 
and  himself  beyond  repair.  After  sixteen  years  of  the  educational 
process,  during  which  one  has  simply  been  promoted  from  one 
grade  to  the  next  higher,  many  college  men  seem  to  think  that 
upon  graduation  they  will  be  promoted  into  a  life  job.  Disillusion 
yourself  before  it  is  too  late. 

To  the  man  that  seeks  university  training  we  address  the  ques¬ 
tion:  Have  you  filed  your  application  for  the  law  school,  the 
school  of  medicine  or  the  particular  graduate  school  you  want  to 
attend?  Are  you  sure  reservation  has  been  made  for  you?  Don’t 
be  left  standing  in  the  cold  next  fall  blaming  the  educational  sys¬ 
tem.  Get  busy  now. 

Do  you  know  that  you  can  secure  a  teaching  or  a  graduate  fel¬ 
lowship  in  almost  any  European  country;  that  you  can  teach 
about  twenty  hours  a  week  and  devote  the  rest  of  your  time  to 
specialization  or  travel?  If  you  want  to  know  what  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  continuing  your  studies  in  Europe  while  you  earn 
enough  to  support  yourself  on  the  side  by  teaching,  write  to 
Doctor  Stephen  P.  Duggan,  Director, 

Institute  of  International  Education, 

522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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The  requirements  for  applicants  are  an  A.B.  degree,  a  certif¬ 
icate  of  good  health  and  three  recommendations  from  prominent 
men.  There  are  also  countless  opportunities  for  fellowships  at 
all  our  prominent  universities  here  in  America.  The  main  quali¬ 
fications  for  any  of  these  positions  are  a  college  degree  and  an 
abundance  of  ambition;  much  stress  is  placed  on  the  ambition. 
Consult  the  chairman  of  the  Senior  Employment  Committee  for 
full  particulars  as  to  just  what  the  business  prospects  are  in  this 
city.  There  is  no  sound  reason  why  every  senior  cannot  be  sure 
of  what  his  future  work  will  be  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Don’t 
be  a  drijter. 


AILEEN 


7VT0W  the  evening  shades  are  falling  and  your  dear  voice  comes 
^  ^  a-calling 

From  out  the  misty  twilight  of  a  shore  across  the  foam. 

And  my  lonely  heart  is  throbbing  at  the  anguish  of  your 
sobbing, 

Ah,  mavoumeen,  girl,  I’ve  missed  you  and  I  wish  that  I  were 
home. 


Sure  the  year  was  in  its  morning  and  the  heather  was  adorning 

The  softly  rounded  bosoms  of  fair  Munster’s  kindly  hills. 

And  the  Shannon,  gently  rolling,  crooned  a  melody  consoling, 

Made  my  soul  cast  off  its  sadness,  at  the  murmuring  of  its  rills. 

Oh,  the  lark  on  high  a-winging,  with  its  sweet  voice,  faintly 
singing, 

Seemed  to  touch  a  chord  of  music  in  my  weary  mind,  and  then, 

Like  a  little  bud  new-breaking  or  a  child  who’s  just  awaking, 

Your  voice  called  forth  the  sunshine,  and  the  world  grew 
young  again. 

But  a  chime  of  praise  appealing,  from  the  vesper  bells  came 
stealing 

On  the  soft  winds  gently  sighing  through  the  leaves  of  the 
boreen ; 

And  my  heart  grew  filled  to  breaking  at  the  thought  that  I  was 
taking 

A  last  long  leave  of  thee,  dear,  my  girl  of  Killisheen. 

Now  at  evening  in  the  gloaming  when  your  love-thoughts  go 
a-roaming, 

Ah,  it  sears  the  very  soul  of  me  to  hear  you  sigh,  Aileen, 

Yet,  with  hopes  my  breast  is  teeming  and  my  sad  heart  ever 
dreaming 

Of  the  day  when  we  shall  meet  again  in  far-off  Killisheen. 

Walter  T.  McCracken,  ’26. 
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End  of  the  Pier 

ANTALUS  never  craved  food  and  drink 
more  than  Jimmy  Tansey  wanted  a 
cigarette  at  the  moment,  but  Tansey  was 
too  conscientious  to  break  training — 
besides  he  was  captain  of  the  crew,  and 
that  made  a  difference.  A  big  difference, 
he  soliloquized  as  he  tramped  the  end  of 
the  pier  which  jutted  forth  from  the 
boathouse  landing.  Somebody  or  other  had  given  the  house  to 
the  school,  one  of  the  big  crewmen  of  days  gone  by,  and  he  won¬ 
dered  what  he  would  have  done  under  the  circumstances. 

The  cooling  breeze  which  tugged  at  the  open  collar  of  his  soft 
shirt  only  partly  allayed  the  gnawing  feeling  within  him.  It  was 
his  conscience  which  was  bothering  him,  not  with  regard  to  the 
ethics  of  cigarette  smoking  on  his  own  part  during  the  training 
period,  but  concerning  other  and  more  vital  race-winning  rules. 

The  captain  was  between  the  devil  of  psychology  and  the  deep 
blue  sea  of  right  as  to  whether  he  should  allow  Burbank  to  start 
against  Stephenson  Tech  the  following  afternoon.  And  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  the  wet  planks  were  suffering  miserably  where  he  paused 
to  dig  his  heel  cruelly  into  them. 

Burbank,  who  stroked  number  six  in  the  varsity  shell,  had 
been  drinking  too  much  of  late,  a  habit  cultivated  in  an  attempt 
to  drown  his  heavy  gambling  losses.  The  preceding  Saturday 
the  crew  had  dropped  the  race  with  Albion;  true,  they  lost  only 
by  a  length,  but  Tansey  felt  that  they  should  have  pulled  better 
together,  despite  the  strength  of  their  opponents. 

He  found  grounds  for  his  suspicions  two  days  later  when  he 
learned  that  Burbank  had  lost  a  “small  fortune”  in  a  poker  game 
the  night  preceding  the  race.  Men  who  broke  training  that  way 
and  entered  an  important  race  in  such  a  condition  had  no  place 
on  his  crew,  the  captain  decided,  still  patrolling  the  soggy  boards. 
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But  how  would  the  rest  of  the  crew  take  it?  They  liked  him,  he 
was  sure,  but  wouldn’t  it  make  a  rift  in  their  allegiance  when  he 
told  them  he  would  have  to  start  a  freshman  in  place  of  a  regular? 

A  full  moon  had  risen  over  the  lights  of  Lancaster,  dimly  tint¬ 
ing  the  sky  above  the  waters  of  Lake  Quequechan,  and  paused 
like  a  solitaire  set  in  a  thin  band  of  silver.  The  trees  on  the 
lake-edge  stirred,  and,  as  the  chimes  told  the  quarter  hour, 
Tansey  turned  and  faced  the  Gothic  towers  as  if  for  guidance. 

The  captain  was  one  of  those  few  men  who  possess  what  is 
known  as  the  real  college  spirit.  It  was  he  who  addressed  the 
school  in  his  sophomore  year  and  urged  them  to  abandon  the 
dangerous  custom  of  the  interclass  rush.  In  the  years  following 
he  had  been  foremost  in  backing  every  activity,  and  in  his 
attempts  to  settle  class  disputes,  petty  grievances  and  jealousies. 

It  is  seldom  that  one  finds  in  the  ranks  of  collegiate  clay,  as  in 
the  ranks  of  the  outside  world  in  this  plastic  age,  one  who  would 
sacrifice  everything  for  the  sake  of  honor  or  for  the  name  of  his 
school.  But  Tansey  loved  every  stone  of  Cooper  College,  every 
leaf  of  the  trees  of  Poplar  Path,  every  note  of  her  dulcet  chimes. 

As  the  chimes  died  away  he  turned  again  toward  the  glow  of 
the  distant  city,  the  moon  cutting  a  swathe  across  the  water  to 
his  feet.  Tansey,  who  also  wrote  for  the  monthly,  remarked  idly 
to  himself  that  it  seemed  as  though  the  lake  had  tied  a  band  of 
ribbon  across  her  brow.  The  pathway,  which  cast  his  lengthened 
shadow  between  two  of  the  piles,  seemed  to  be  an  inspiration  to 
him.  His  brow  lost  the  haggardness  of  indecision  and  borrowed 
some  of  the  calmness  of  the  moon.  He  wheeled  about  and  lightly 
jumped  from  the  pier  on  to  the  shell  runway  and  into  the  locker 
building  by  the  lower  door. 

The  trophies,  which  were  ranged  about  the  walls,  and  the  sight 
of  the  varsity  shell  above  his  head,  evidently  cemented  his  deci¬ 
sion,  for  the  following  noon,  when  he  rose  to  face  his  men  over  the 
training  table,  his  face  was  set,  though  his  voice  faltered. 

The  clamor  for  “Toast  up”  hushed  as  the  captain  raised  his 
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hand.  “Men,  I’m  only  going  to  say  what  every  other  captain  of 
the  varsity  crew  has  said  to  his  men  before  the  last  race  of  the 
year.  If  ‘Jonesy’  were  here  he  would  say  it  for  me,  but  since  we 
lost  the  old  coach  .  .  .  .  ”  He  paused  a  moment,  as  if  in  memory 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Cooper  crews,  and  went  on.  “I  want  you  to 
win,  the  Maroon  wants  you  to,  ‘Jonesy’  does.  That’s  enough; 
get  in  there  and  fight  every  stroke  of  the  way.  Coxie’ll  pull  us 
through  .  .  .  and  one  other  thing - .” 

Tansey  puckered  up  his  brow,  then  plunged  into  the  disagree¬ 
able  task.  “I  hate  to  make  any  change  in  the  order  just  before 
a  race,  but — Dolly  Brisette  will  row  in  place  of  Burbank  .  .  , 
That’s  all.” 

“Aw,  listen,  Tansey,  why  should  he  get  in  in  place  of  me?” 
objected  Burbank,  rising.  “It’s  the  last  chance  I’ve  got  to  row 
for  the  college.  What  did  I  do  to  get  cut,  anyway?” 

“I  think  you  ought  to  know  by  this  time,”  iced  the  captain, 
answering  both  Burbank  and  the  remainder  of  the  squad,  “that 
breaking  rules  doesn’t  win  races.  And  as  for  that  other  remark,” 
Tansey  paused,  with  his  hand  on  the  door,  “I’m  sorry,  but  I’ll 
have  to  correct  you;  you  rowed  your  last  race  for  Cooper  one 
•week  ago  today.” 

Ryan,  number  three,  and  with  as  many  years  on  the  varsity 
behind  him,  cut  in,  “Why,  Dolly’s  only  a  freshman,”  but  Tansey 
had  gone. 

“Hang  up,”  retorted  Shorty  Peck,  otherwise  known  as  “Eight 
Quarts.”  “So  were  you  when  you  first  pulled  an  oar  in  the  boat. 
Give  the  kid  a  chance,  he  weighs  as  much  as  Burbank.” 

The  member  of  the  crew  elevated  to  the  position  of  regular 
said  nothing  as  the  argument  continued,  an  argument  which 
Murphy,  tiny,  red-headed  and  active,  cut  to  a  close  with  a  com¬ 
mand  to  get  the  shell  out  into  the  water. 

With  the  exception  of  the  ostracized  member  the  crew  rose  to 
lift  down  the  shell,  Brisette  especially  being  eager  to  help.  The 
eight  shouldered  the  boat  and  trotted  out  on  to  the  pier.  The 
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shell  went  gently  into  the  water,  a  pile  of  sweaters  rose  on  the 
abandoned  runway,  and  six  short  chopping  strokes  sent  the  water 
churning  against  the  pierhead. 

After  a  short  workout  the  coxswain  turned  the  boat  toward  the 
starting  yacht.  On  the  way  Ryan  remarked,  “I  suppose  Burbank 
will  go  out  and  get  canned  to  the  ears  now,”  but  Tansey  dis¬ 
agreed. 

“I  don’t  think  he  will,  Ryan,”  was  all  he  said,  but  with  an  in¬ 
flection  intended  to  put  all  thought  of  the  missing  veteran’s  fate 
out  of  the  minds  of  the  men.  The  remainder  of  the  distance  to 
the  starting  buoy  was  rowed  in  silence;  in  fact  the  first  word 
spoken  was  that  of  the  starter,  “Are  you  ready,  Cooper?  Ready, 
Tech?” 

The  crews  spurted  forward  at  the  gunshot  like  two  greyhounds 
loosed  from  the  leash.  The  men  from  upstate  kept  the  lead  they 
had  gained  by  their  first  mighty  heave;  but  Murphy,  in  the  stem 
of  the  Cooper  boat,  called  his  stroke  easily  and  slowly,  hoping  to 
even  the  breach  by  sheer  force  of  muscle  rather  than  by  the  use 
of  a  higher  stroke. 

A  length  to  the  good  the  Tech  men  also  followed  this  policy, 
with  every  stroke  telling,  as  their  brawny  shoulders  flashed  in 
unison  with  the  glistening  oars.  The  two  shells  dogged  along  thus 
for  a  quarter  of  the  distance,  where  Cooper  picked  up  a  third  of 
a  length.  Stephenson  quickly  drew  forward  again  and  widened 
the  gap  for  good  measure.  Murphy  experimented  and  raised  the 
stroke,  but  the  crews,  after  closing  again,  parted  once  more. 

The  two  boats  approached  Alumni  Bridge,  the  halfway  mark, 
and  a  mighty  shout  rent  an  air  already  filled  with  madly  waving 
banners  of  green  and  maroon.  Tansey  excitedly  yelled  to 
Murphy  to  hit  it  up,  but  the  coxie  wisely  disobeyed,  merely  call¬ 
ing  the  strokes  more  sharply. 

Tansey  saw  the  stratagem  shortly  after  and  took  the  stroke 
into  his  own  hands,  but  Murphy  cursed  and  again  directed  the 
pursuit.  “Mind  your  own  end  of  the  boat,  Tansey,”  he  mur- 
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mured  mutinously.  He  had  lost  his  former  calmness  and  coaxed 
the  boat  with  a  wheezing  voice. 

Still  the  beat  remained  the  same  and  Tansey,  gazing  over  the 
backs  of  his  men,  called  “More.” 

“Let’s  have  it,”  muttered  Brisette,  and  the  rest  grunted  a  feeble 
approval.  Murphy  raised  the  stroke  and  noted  with  satisfaction 
that  the  gap  grew  less.  Then  the  inexplicable  happened,  that 
jerk  of  fate  which  causes  a  race  horse  to  stumble;  the  overeager 
freshman  caught  a  crab  that  shook  the  shell  and  ruined  the  unison 
of  the  stroke. 

Brisette  doubled  over  on  his  oar  but  Ryan,  the  scoffer,  cursed 
him  into  action  and  in  the  same  breath  growled,  “Only  a  few 
more  strokes,  kid,  stick  with  us.”  Dolly  was  still  rowing  mechan¬ 
ically  .  .  .  the  coxswain  seemed  to  be  counting  ten  ...  he  was 
down  for  the  count  ...  he  tried  to  sleep  .  .  .  but  Ryan’s  voice, 
distant  and  dull,  egged  him  on. 

Murphy,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  angrily  biting  out  the 
stroke  beat,  watching  the  compressed  lips  of  the  silent  captain, 
and  as  a  result  only  a  few  seconds  were  lost.  The  veterans  again 
picked  up  the  count  and  the  boat  set  out  after  Stephenson  with 
vigorous  chops  of  foam. 

The  Stephenson  coxswain,  watching  what  had  happened,  had 
decreased  the  stroke  to  rest  his  men.  Four  lengths  ahead,  he  set 
out  to  take  the  rest  of  the  way  in  comfort.  The  Cooper  muscles 
bent  to  the  task  of  sending  the  shell  an  inch  further  to  the  good 
with  each  mighty  heave,  and  at  the  three-quarters  mark  had  sub¬ 
stantially  decreased  the  lead  of  the  Tech  men. 

The  boat  continued  to  creep  forward,  but  the  burst  of  cheering 
that  rose  from  a  launch  anchored  close  to  the  buoy  sounded  like 
a  dull  whisper  in  the  ears  of  eight  men  leaning  forward  for 
Murphy’s  pleading  call. 

Tansey  cried  out  again  for  more  speed,  the  men  gripped  their 
oars  more  firmly  and  bit  through  the  shadow  of  the  shell  just 
ahead.  The  eight  rowed  on  like  fiends,  swiftly,  blindly,  unknow- 
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ingly.  Murphy  was  yelling  now,  excitedly  ...  it  sounded  far 
away  ...  he  had  no  right  to  shout  so  .  .  .  there  was  another 
growl  like  distant  thunder  .  .  .  and  then  the  faint  whisper,  “It’s 
all  over,  let  her  run.” 

The  captain  looked  back  with  blurred  eyes  ...  a  bunch  of 
green  balloons  bobbed  listlessly  from  the  judges’  barge  .  .  .  they 
had  loosed  the  red  ones  .  .  .  then  Cooper  had  won.  Slowly  this 
realization  came  to  him  and  with  it  unconsciousness. 

When  he  awoke,  Burbank,  the  rule-breaker,  was  lifting  him 
on  to  the  pier.  Dolly  Brisette  was  helping  him  and  Tansey  heard 
the  words,  “Nice  work,  freshman;  but  I  wish  I’d  been  good 
enough  to  have  been  in  there.  That  race  .  .  .  ” 

Tansey  smiled,  closed  his  eyes  for  another  sleep,  and  then, 
catching  a  glimpse  of  that  which  would  satisfy  a  long-felt  want, 
cried,  “Boy,  let  me  at  one  of  those  there  cigarettes.” 

James  E.  Tobin,  ’25. 


& 


NEBULOUS 


ELL-ROUNDED,  facile  words  of  clever  men 
Have  fallen  in  my  soul  like  snowflakes  in 
A  windless  night  and  chilled  my  youthful  ardour. 
Their  calm  insinuations  cloud  the  mind, 

And  where  once  reigned  a  flaming  love,  implicit  trust, 
Now,  brooding,  sits  a  fog-engendered  doubt. 


Anthony  Julian,  ’25. ' 


A  Day  Among  the  Classic  Deceased 

"C3UIELL,”  remarked  Zeus,  as  he  tossed  his  wreath  on  one  of 
Paris’  horns,  causing  that  worthy  to  jump  to  his  feet,  or 
vWTi  rather  to  his  hoofs,  “Christmas  is  only  twenty-four 
hours  away.”  There  was  no  response  to  this  observation,  for 
everybody  was  busy. 

Horace  was  dozing  peacefully  in  a  corner  with-an  empty  jug 
marked  “Valernian”  beside  him.  Evidently  Horace  had  been 
imbibing.  Nero  and  Venus  were  engaged  in  a  game  of  “put  and 
take,”  but  Nero  was  no  match  for  the  goddess,  who  won  every 
game  with  her  divine  power  and  “educated  toe,”  for,  being  arm¬ 
less,  she  had  to  use  her  foot.  Neptune  was  on  the  diving  board 
trying  to  acquire  the  knack  of  the  jack-knife  dive  from  Steve 
Brodie.  Cerberus  was  carrying  on  a  debate  with  himself  on  the 
topic  of  sororities,  and  each  head  had  a  different  opinion. 
Hercules  and  Samson  were  swapping  stories  about  the  good  old 
“prebob”  days,  when  men  were  men  and  women  were  sensible. 

Cicero  and  Demosthenes  were  trying  to  figure  out  a  cross-word 
puzzle,  and  suddenly,  with  a  glad  cry,  Cicero  leaped  up  shouting, 
“I  have  it;  the  name  of  a  god  rhyming  with  ‘goose’!”  “What  is 
it?”  shrieked  Demosthenes  in  a  still  louder  voice,  for  he  was 
Cicero’s  rival.  “Zeus,”  beamed  Cicero,  with  a  sweeping  gesture. 
At  this  Zeus  hurled  a  good-sized  thunderbolt  at  him,  which  Cicero 
dodged,  for  he  was  very  good  at  evading  things. 

The  noise  of  the  bolt  attracted  attention  to  Zeus,  who  by  this 
time  had  recovered  from  his  anger.  “Tonight,  my  children,  good 
old  Santa  Claus  will  be  around,”  he  smiled,  “and  I  must  get  a 
list  of  presents  you  want  from  him.” 

“First  of  all  I  want  a  stocking  to  hang  up,”  said  Adam,  for  his 
wardrobe  was  very  simple.  In  fact,  when  he  tightened  up  his 
leopard  skin  his  trunk  was  packed.  “I  want  a  jug  of  Scotch,  well 
smoked,”  interposed  Horace,  in  his  genial  urbane  way,  for  he 
knew  that  a  soft  request  bringeth  a  hard  drink.  “Am  I  ever 
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going  to  get  that  horse?”  demanded  King  Richard,  who  could 
scarcely  wait  for  the  stately  rockinghorse  that  was  to  be  his. 
“Nero  wants  a  pair  of  loaded  dice,”  smiled  Venus,  depositing 
most  of  the  Roman  treasury  in  the  First  National  Bank.  “I’d 
like  a  few  new  Sirens,”  said  Neptune.  “The  sailors  are  getting 
tired  of  listening  to  the  same  old  songs.”  Apollo  desired  a  banjo 
and  an  air-rifle,  because  his  lyre  and  bow  were  becoming  anti¬ 
quated.  Pan  timidly  asked  for  a  saxophone  to  displace  his  lute 
and  was  almost  mobbed  for  his  temerity.  Virgil  wanted  a  box 
of  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  relieve  his  dyspepsia.  Alexander 
pleaded  for  Jack  Dempsey  to  be  made  his  playmate,  but  Zeus 
thought  there  was  enough  discord  to  keep  him  awake  nights  with¬ 
out  some  new  cause  for  insomnia.  Zeus  himself  said  he  would 
like  nothing  better  than  a  new  cushion  for  his  swivel  chair  in  his 
office  on  Olympus. 

“Well,  if  that’s  all  you  want  you’ll  surely  get  the  gifts,”  smiled 
Zeus  as  he  reached  for  his  wreath.  “I  wish  you  would  get  a  new 
soft  hat  somewhere  and  discard  that  dilapidated  wreath,”  re¬ 
marked  Hera.  Zeus  set  his  favorite  chapeau  on  at  a  jaunty  angle 
and  with  a  smile  of  supreme  satisfaction  set  out  to  get  prepared 
for  the  evening,  for  though  his  minions  were  unaware  of  it,  he 
was  their  Santa  Claus. 

C.  A.  Leddy,  ’27. 


What’s  Wrong  with  Education? 

RgpiHE  time  in  which  we  are  living  yields  on  all  sides  a  loud 
|g|9|l  cry  for  education.  This  cry  echoes  and  reechoes — “Edu- 
I  ^  I  cation  and  more  education.”  Paramount  in  the  thoughts 
of  all,  parent  for  the  child,  youth  for  himself,  is  the  pursuit  and 
attainment  of  this  all  important  necessity.  In  the  advancement 
of  our  civilization  we  are  seeking  perfection  and  here  is  sighted  a 
panacea  for  all  the  mishaps  of  life.  Eagerly  grasped,  the  grip  has 
closed  tighter  and  tighter  until  now  the  danger  point  of  the  reac¬ 
tion  is  flashing  in  our  eyes.  Educators  have  sensed  this  as  well  as 
thinking  individuals,  who  realize  something  is  wrong.  Criticisms, 
which  come  easy  to  all  of  us,  have  been  vent  in  every  direction, 
for  chance  suggestions,  new  fangled  ideas  and  capricious  whims 
have  been  caught  up  and  advanced.  Consequently  the  spectacle 
is  appalling,  for  it  is  all  termed  education. 

The  present  age  is  witnessing  a  rise  in  the  intellectual.  The 
most  casual  observer  notes  the  increase  in  reading  matter,  the 
statistician  marks  the  increase  in  the  paper  making  industry,  the 
optician  needs  not  eclipses  extraordinary  to  dispose  of  his  glasses. 
Whether  cross-word  puzzles  can  be  urged  in  this  place  without 
seeming  fantastic  is  largely  a  matter  of  personal  viewpoint. 
Another  “ism”  which  can  be  suffixed  to  intellectual  has  sprung  up 
in  the  churches  and  this  can  serve  to  generalize  the  variety  of  con¬ 
tents  contained  therein.  Our  standards  of  living  are  constantly 
rising  and,  all  told,  our  education  is  continually  going  on. 

The  period  of  education,  however,  which  pertinently  concerns 
us  is  that  period  which  troubles  the  educators  most  and  puzzles 
the  world  at  large — college.  Herein  lies  the  panacea  for  the 
world’s  ills  and  here  rests  the  goal  of  so  many’s  ambition,  as  if 
some  preconceived  judgment  assents  without  consideration.  Who 
should  go  to  college?  This  the  prejudiced  mind  disregards,  con¬ 
sidering  the  necessary  time,  money  and  qualifications  for  admis¬ 
sion  the  only  answer  to  the  question.  But  what  college?  Here 
perhaps  the  greatest  mistake  of  all  is  made. 
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No  longer  has  college  a  one  fixed  idea  in  people’s  minds.  The 
ideally  situated  college,  where  a  beautiful  campus,  the  scene  of 
student  jollity,  faces  a  dormitory  window,  back  of  which  two 
classmates  are  sealing  the  bond  of  friendship  while  culling  the 
learning  of  the  institution,  has  many  modern  variations  and  re¬ 
vised  editions.  The  boarding  colleges  vary  as  the  architecture  of 
their  buildings,  and  the  differences  between  the  institutions  which 
bear  this  name  of  college  are  nearly  as  many  as  the  bricks  that 
make  the  same  building.  So  the  tide  of  criticism  rushes  onward, 
fed  incessantly  from  numerous  rivulets  that  vie  the  other’s  flow. 

The  great  diversity  of  the  promulgators  of  differing  theories 
offering  the  most  varied  wares  makes  us  wonder  where  to  buy. 
Some  go  bargain  hunting  and,  as  usual,  are  disappointed.  Every¬ 
one  admits  that  the  quality  article  is  the  best,  considered  in  all 
ways,  in  the  long  run,  even  though  the  initial  expenditure  is 
greater.  Consequently,  it  is  not  the  educators  alone  that  express 
this  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  but  ofttimes  it  is  the  student  that  is 
so  vociferous.  He  has  bargained  and  bought,  but  like  the 
child  wearied  of  a  toy  is  voicing  other  wants.  We  would  con¬ 
sider  it  wisdom  to  curb  such  a  child  and  tell  him  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  have  a  replica  of  every  toy  in  the  world, 
for  new  ones  would  ever  be  putting  in  an  appearance,  and  many 
old  ones,  perforce,  would  be  overlooked.  So  he  must  content 
himself  with  representative  groups.  It,  therefore,  devolves  upon 
himself,  or  if  he  be  not  wise  enough,  upon  those  in  charge  of  him, 
to  make  the  proper  selections. 

As  in  business  the  successful  merchant  is  not  he  who  sells  the 
best,  but  he  who  buys  the  best,  so  the  aspirant  for  education  will 
be  successful  if  he  selects  the  right  school.  If  the  right  school  could 
be  determined  we  should  have  no  troubles  to  air,  for  then  there 
would  be  nothing  wrong.  But  what  is  the  right  school?  Which 
is  the  better  theory?  Left  to  himself  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
for  each  individual  in  his  tender  years  to  make  the  proper  choice 
on  this  all  important  question  which  reflects  to  such  a  great 
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degree  on  his  future  life.  It  remains  then  for  educators,  or  a 
group  of  educators  in  whom  the  people  have  confidence,  to  study 
conditions  carefully,  to  analyze  thoroughly,  and  to  sift  through 
the  finest  grating  the  one  that  survives  the  test. 

There  was  a  time  when  there  was  no  education,  when  the  help¬ 
lessness  and  needs  of  the  child  were  directed  by  a  natural  impulse 
of  the  elders  to  the  procuring  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  This  was 
in  the  beginning,  when  education  was  unknown.  But  man  has 
evolved  from  his  primitive  state  and  at  different  periods  of  his 
evolution,  at  different  stages  of  his  civilization  he  carried  on  the 
work  of  education  and  he  did  this  for  a  long  time  before  he  began 
to  reflect  on  its  meaning.  For  education  is  the  result  of  the 
reflections  of  mature  minds  and  its  application,  by  the  use  of 
adequate  means,  in  the  development  of  the  powers  of  the  im¬ 
mature  human.  This  theorizing  is  the  work  of  exceptional  minds 
and  the  ideals  they  set  up  often  fall  far  short  in  actual  working 
out.  And  because  of  these  shortcomings,  which  are  so  obvious, 
the  whole  is  condemned  in  comparison  with  another  ideal  estab¬ 
lished  elsewhere,  whose  practicality  has  not  been  investigated. 

Since  it  would  be  impossible,  during  the  short  space  of  four 
years  allotted  to  a  college  course,  to  cram  into  the  minds  of  youth 
all  the  information  which  has  been  accumulating  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  time,  a  proper  selection  must  be  made.  The  groups  must 
be  so  arranged  as  to  give  a  well-balanced  whole  and  not  a  warped 
and  defective  product.  Much  the  same  as  the  mind  grasps  by 
abstraction  the  essence  of  the  material  object  that  exists  in  the 
real  order,  so  must  the  influence  of  the  selected  curriculum  react 
in  the  development  of  the  individual.  The  classics  we  do  not 
want,  but  their  culture;  mathematics  we  do  not  want,  but  its  dis¬ 
cipline;  logic  we  do  not  want,  but  intelligence. 

“Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child”  is  an  old  adage  of  sad 
earned  fame.  While  it  is  absurd  to  stress  the  use  of  the  rod  in 
its  strict  sense,  its  use  in  a  metaphorical  sense  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged.  As  the  primary  purpose  of  education  is  to  pre- 
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pare  the  student  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  life  work,  he  must 
needs  have  training  in  that  which  is  hard  as  well  as  easy,  distaste¬ 
ful  as  well  as  enjoyable,  reprehensive  as  well  as  indulgent. 

Furthermore,  the  mere  assimiliation  of  a  vast  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  does  not  make  one  educated.  Our  colleges  do  not  aim 
to  turn  out  walking  encyclopedias.  The  finished  product  must 
have  what  is  known  in  plain  English  as  “common  sense,”  and  to 
have  this  he  must  be  able  to  make  judgments.  Judgment  is  to  a 
vast  storehouse  of  knowledge  what  a  shuttle  is  to  the  threads  of 
the  warp.  For  where,  in  its  process  from  the  bale  to  the  loom,  is 
the  cotton  of  greater  perfection  than  the  finished  product?  Who 
could  wear  the  product  of  the  spinning  frame  no  matter  how 
excellent  the  quality  of  the  material  used,  nor  how  perfect  the 
machine  that  spins  it,  nor  how  skilled  the  workman  who  manip¬ 
ulates  it? 

In  this  age  of  specialization  we  are  surrounded  with  appeals 
for  efficiency.  Efficiency,  introduced  into  so  many  other  fields, 
is  carried,  in  a  distorted  form,  and  sought  to  be  ingrafted  upon 
the  college  curriculum.  Such  a  method  of  procedure  along  such 
particular  lines — and  these  vary  in  their  application  nearly  as 
much  as  do  the  names  of  the  institutions — is  considered  best  to 
gain  the  desired  end.  They  are  but  a  series  of  experiments,  test¬ 
ing  unproved  hypotheses,  performed  on  the  tender  mind  of  youth, 
often  with  destructive  consequences.  The  result  is  the  grossest 
inefficiency,  for  the  production  is  automatons  and  not  men. 

The  problem  before  us  is  one  worthy  of  our  civilization,  one 
befitting  our  rationality.  It  can  be  accomplished  by  a  retrospect 
and  an  unprejudiced  synthesis.  The  virtue  that  should  be  our 
ideal  is  prudence.  On  investigation  of  existing  systems  it  is  not 
hard  to  discern  that  which  is  lately  promulgated  from  that  which 
has  stood  the  test  of  time.  Since  education  is  the  work  of  the 
individual  guided  along  the  proper  lines,  the  scope  of  college  work 
lies  in  the  proper  direction  of  the  student,  that,  when  he  reaches 
Commencement,  he  may  possess  a  criterion  that  will  be  an  unfail¬ 
ing  asset. 


T.  Everett  McPeake,  ’26. 


“I  THINK  OF  YOU” 

THINK  of  silver  nights, 

(In  memory), 

Scant  moments  of  delight 
Beside  the  sea. 

I  think  of  salty  spray, 

(Seed  of  romance). 

It  kissed  thy  lips;  they  smiled 
My  dreams  enhance. 

I  think  of  whisperings 
(And  silence  drear), 

Of  hands  close  clasped  in  mine 
And  lips  so  near. 

I  think  of  shining  eyes 
(Of  azure  blue), 

Of  sapphires  in  dim  light, 

I  think  of  you. 

William  A.  Consodine,  ’26. 
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I  LOVE  A  CHILD  OF  HEAVEN 

T  LOVE  the  maid  who  causes  birds  to  sing 
A  When  she  goes  by — a  shy  and  gentle  thing 
Of  lace  and  ruffles,  and  of  golden  hair, — 

Who  walks  with  eager  step  the  woodland,  where 
The  violets  spread  carpets  for  her  feet, 

And  every  timid  pool  bubbles  to  greet 
Her  way;  whose  crocus-colored  gown  each  tree 
Bends  to  caress;  whose  angel  face  to  see 
The  sky  peers  down  with  great  anxiety, 

Lest  one  of  her  bright  host  had  wandered  free; 

Whose  cheeks  the  mischief  wind  has  touched  with  hue 
Of  still  perturbed  sky, — a  slender  thing, 

My  love,  a  child  of  heaven. — Her  name?  JTis  Spring. 

James  E.  Tobin,  ’25. 
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L«JWI|  OWADAYS  it  seems  quite  the  thing  in  captions  to  begin 
with  such  leads  as  “Is  there  a  this  or  is  there  a  that,”  etc., 
Iwwwh  in  order  that  there  may  follow  further  discussion  more  or 
less  appertaining  to  the  subject.  Hence  I  feel  I  am  quite  in 
accord  with  a  customary  mode  of  expression  when  I  ask,  “Is  there 
a  Chinese  theatre?” 

The  answer  to  this  question  (like  a  great  many  major  premises 
in  syllogisms)  is  immediately  evident,  but  one  wishing  to  create 
further  fuss  or  furore  should  never  allow  the  immediately  evident¬ 
ness  of  anything  to  interfere  with  him,  when  he  is  seized  with  a 
virile  desire  to  be  voluble. 

And  so,  if  you  will  bear  with  my  volubility,  I  will  relate  to  you 
how  I  discovered  there  existed  such  an  institution  as  a  Chinese 
theatre  (and  that  right  here  in  Boston).  As  an  added  favor  I 
will  further  attempt  to  give  you  my  impressions  of  Boston’s  only 
Chinese  theatre. 

To  begin  with  I  learned  of  this  organized  Oriental  amusement 
house  in  the  most  common  manner  possible.  It  so  happens  that 
I  have  a  friend  who  has  a  brother  who  is  a  sergeant  in  the  most 
splendid  “Corps  de  Coup”  in  the  whole  world,  the  Boston  police 
force. 

Not  so  long  ago  my  friend  and  I  were  discussing  rather  super¬ 
ficially  (I  will  take  the  blame  for  the  mode  of  discussion)  drama 
and  the  theatre,  when  he  suddenly  flustered  me  by  asking  if  I 
had  ever  been  to  a  Chinese  theatre.  “Is  there  a  Chinese 
theatre?”  I  asked.  “There  is,”  said  he.  Furthermore,  if  you  will 
meet  me  tomorrow  evening  at  the  corner  of  Tyler  and  Beach 
Streets,  with  the  aid  of  my  brother,  the  sergeant,  I’ll  offer  sub¬ 
stantial  proof  of  my  assertion.” 

The  next  evening  I  was  on  the  spot  agreed  upon  at  the  time 
agreed  upon,  as  also  was  my  friend,  an  unusual  coincidence  in 
these  days  of  hustle-bustle  and  delayed  traffic. 
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Soon  after  my  arrival  the  sergeant  brother  appeared  and  after 
the  preliminary  introductions  and  amenities  necessary  upon  first 
meeting  a  police  sergeant,  the  action  proper  began. 

Our  guide,  a  noble  specimen  of  Irish  manhood,  made  known 
to  me  as  Sergeant  Reilly,  took  us  under  his  wing — so  to  speak — 
and  we  paraded  up  to  the  theatre. 

There  was  no  external  feature  about  the  building  itself  which 
would  distinguish  it  from  others  in  the  vicinity  except  perhaps 
it  was  a  trifle  less  moldy  looking  than  its  neighbors. 

We  lingered  not  without  but  entered  unobsequiously,  almost 
brusquely,  I  thought,  the  sergeant  overawing  the  ticket  collector 
by  voice  and  gesture.  He  merely  informed  that  baffled  gentleman, 
with  an  authoritative  wave  of  his  hand,  that  we  (meaning  himself 
and  his  company)  were  going  to  sit  in  a  while  at  the  performance. 
His  nerve  was  the  price  of  our  admission  (the  usual  fee  is  $2.00). 
For  this  sum  one  can  enjoy  a  continuous  evening’s  entertainment, 
beginning  at  6  p.m.  and  ending  at  12,  whether  it  be  finished  or  not. 

The  interior  I  found  to  be  entirely  bare  of  artistic  adornment 
and  of  a  decidedly  plain  and  almost  prison  type  of  architecture — 
four  walls — one,  two,  three,  four — being  its  distinctive  feature. 

Quite  a  rumpus  was  on  foot  when  we  entered.  Evidently  the 
play  had  started.  It  had — for  upon  an  elevated  platform,  or 
more  politely  a  miniature  stage — a  rather  stoutish  and  certainly 
garrulous  male  and  two  feminine  characters  were  engaged  in  a 
trialogue,  at  least  that  is  what  I  gauged  it  to  be,  since  all  three 
were  talking  at  each  other  at  the  same  time. 

The  male  character  was  easily  the  central  figure  and  although 
from  his  tone  of  voice  one  would  judge  the  action  to  be  dramatic, 
it  would  be  almost  a  classical  insult  to  designate  him  as  a  protag¬ 
onist.  He  seemed  to  have  focused  his  exertions  on  a  sort  of 
monotonous  chatter,  breaking  into  song  at  intervals  and  then 
drifting  back  into  his  rapid  prattle  without  any  appreciable  tonal 
variation.  A  small  pile  of  straw,  which  clung  closely  to  the  back 
of  his  head,  was  his  only  contributively  costumal  creation. 
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After  he  had  ranted  rapidly  on  for  a  few  minutes,  with  frequent 
interruptions  from  the  orchestra  and  the  two  ladies,  he  suddenly 
executed  a  grand  salaam  and  scuffed  out  one  of  the  doorless  door¬ 
ways  located  on  either  side  of  the  stage.  The  ladies  followed 
him  as  per  the  Chinese  custom. 

One  of  the  orchestra  then  arose  and  made  a  change  of  scenery. 
This  consisted  of  shifting  the  covers  of  the  three  chairs  that 
adorned  the  stage.  These  covers  or  sceneries  are  resplendent, 
picaresquely  embroidered  pillowcases  about  a  yard  long  and  a 
foot  wide,  and  as  these  scenes  are  changed  sometimes  thirty  times 
during  an  evening’s  entertainment  one  can  easily  see  what  a 
varied  assortment  of  scenery  is  necessary  to  stage  successfully  a 
Chinese  production. 

It  might  be  apropos  here  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
orchestra.  They  deserve  it.  These  gentlemen,  five  in  number, 
acted  as  scene  shifters  and  supernumeraries,  and  it  was  no  doubt 
this  diversion  of  labor  which  was  responsible  for  the  scattered 
effect  of  their  musical  renditions.  They  were  seated  on  the  stage, 
directly  behind  the  actors.  Two  of  these  musical  members  were 
fortified  with  kettles  or  pans  of  some  kind — tom-toms  perhaps — 
another  had  a  bell,  which  he  banged  constantly  with  an  iron  rod. 
My  companion  asserted  that  this  chap’s  job  was  to  toll  off  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting.  He  was  the  timekeeper  no  doubt.  A 
gourd-like  instrument  and  a  shrill  sounding  bundle  of  sticks  com¬ 
pleted  the  quintette. 

While  we  remained  this  orchestra  kept  grinding  out  the  same 
tune  over  and  over  again  and  Sergeant  Reilly  volunteered  the 
information  that  they  had  been  playing  that  very  tune  every  eve¬ 
ning  for  the  three  years  he  had  been  patrolling  Chinatown.  It 
may  be  that  he  exaggerated  somewhat! 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  remark  that  Tuxedos  and  Arrow 
collars  had  no  place  in  the  apparel  of  these  simple  music  makers. 
They  were  dressed  in  splendid  disregard  of  fashion  and,  although 
the  night  was  not  extremely  warm,  all  had  their  coats  off  and 
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played  in  their  shirts,  minus  both  collar  and  collar  button.  One 
particularly  sleepy  oriental  performed  with  his  shirt  sleeves  rolled 
up  beyond  his  elbows.  Solid  comfort  was  the  keynote  of  the  entire 
orchestra. 

Then,  of  course,  there  was  the  audience,  an  oddly  interesting 
group  composed  wholly  of  men  along  in  years.  Those  holding 
the  good  seats  down  front  munched  sticks  of  sugar  cane  in  serene 
contentment,  the  constant  crunch,  crunch,  crunch  being  distinctly 
audible  back  where  we  sat. 

In  the  rear,  where  there  was  greater  spatial  freedom,  the  con¬ 
ventional  freedom  was  even  greater.  One  old  fellow  asserted  his 
individuality  by  calmly  eating  his  supper — a  bowl  of  gumbo  soup. 
He  relayed  his  soup  to  his  mouth  by  means  of  a  wooden  spoon, 
stopping  reluctantly  now  and  then  to  catch  what  the  members  of 
the  cast  had  to  say. 

Another  burly  Mongolian  took  up  a  whole  row  of  seats  on  one 
side  of  the  theatre.  He  was  stretched  out  comfortably  at  full 
length,  in  his  stockinged  feet,  puffing  jovially  on  an  immense 
“Pittsburgh”  stogie.  A  very  formidable  looking  chap  he  was  and 
it  would  be  no  far  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  picture  him  as  a 
reformed  “Junk”  pirate  who  had  perhaps  seen  torrid  days  on  the 
Yangtse-Kiang  or  kindred  streams.  A  couple  of  ex-coolies,  seated 
near  him,  exchanged  Chinese  nuts  from  grimy  and  long-taloned 
fingers.  Like  the  rest  of  the  audience  they  seemed  stolidly  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  goings  on  upon  the  stage. 

In  general  the  theatre’s  patrons  registered  hardly  any  per¬ 
ceptible  emotion,  but  once  in  a  while  a  subdued  chuckle  would 
arise  from  the  group  in  the  front  rows.  Sergeant  Reilly  took 
occasion  to  mention  that  he  thought  the  entire  performance,  like 
the  chuckles  of  the  audience,  had  a  subdued  and  not  overly 
aboveboard  flavor  about  it,  but  who  was  there  who  could  act  as  a 
censor  at  such  an  unintelligible  exhibition? 

After  the  exit  of  the  garrulous  male  and  feminine  troupe  the 
orchestra  waxed  warm.  One  of  their  number  substituted  new 
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covers  on  the  backs  of  the  chairs,  intimating  a  change  of  scenery, 
and  four  feminine  characters  appeared. 

Preliminary  to  an  extended  amount  of  foot  scraping,  a  certain 
Uriah  Heapish  looking  female  began  to  intone  a  dirge-like  sort  of 
melody.  Although  anything  but  coquettish  in  looks  or  action 
she  was  evidently  the  soubrette  and  had,  from  all  appearances, 
committed  some  dire  or  dark  deed  or  both.  Presently,  upon  her 
ceasing  her  howling,  the  other  three  actresses  took  advantage  of 
the  pause  to  take  turns  in  telling  her  “ensemble”  what  they 
thought  of  her.  In  contrast  to  the  humble  lady’s  dark  and 
somber  dress  they  were  gorgeously  decked  out  in  beaded  finery. 
Seemingly  they  took  the  parts  of  princesses  of  some  realm  or 
other;  one  of  them,  presumably  the  favored  wife,  had  a  servant 
who  maintained  a  stony  silence  but  kept  herself  busy  by  dry- 
shampooing  her  mistress’  hair.  After  about  five  minutes  of 
tongue  lashing,  in  which  each  one  of  the  well-dressed  ladies  took 
several  turns  at  scolding  the  soubrette,  they  suddenly  wheeled  in 
unison  and  marched  off  the  stage.  The  much  berated  female, 
worsted  in  the  word  battle,  followed  after  with  head  bowed  low. 

Once  again  new  covers  were  placed  on  the  backs  of  the  chairs 
and  a  ferocious  looking  gentleman,  superfluous  as  to  avoirdupois, 
strode  determinedly  on  to  the  stage.  A  servant  kept  a  sort  of 
lock  step  with  the  great  man  until  he  reached  the  center  of  the 
stage,  when  he  discreetly  stepped  back  a  pace  or  so.  The  new 
arrival  seemingly  typified  a  hated  mandarin,  for  soon  after  his 
appearance  the  members  of  the  orchestra,  dropping  their  instru¬ 
ments,  moved  over  a  large  table  and  set  it  before  him.  The 
mandarin,  seating  himself,  began  to  sign  papers  furiously,  and  he 
signed  and  signed  and  signed,  until  finally  Sergeant  Reilly,  whom 
I  noticed  had  been  becoming  more  impatient  as  time  progressed, 
interjected  fretfully,  “Well,  if  you  two  fellows  are  going  to  sit 
here  all  night  and  watch  this  Chinaman  sign  death  warrants,  go 
ahead.  I’m  going  out.” 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  were  there  as  guests  of  the  sergeant 
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and  there  was  no  telling  how  long  the  orientals  would  permit  us 
to  remain  when  he  left,  there  was  nothing  for  us  to  do  but  trail 
along  with  our  protector. 

At  the  door  we  found  the  policeman  on  duty  sitting  on  a  chair 
fast  asleep.  The  sergeant  woke  the  slumberer,  chiding  him  upon 
his  lack  of  wakefulness.  “How  can  a  fellow  help  it,”  complained 
the  policeman.  “This  place  would  put  anyone  to  sleep.” 

I  could  not  refrain  from  thinking,  as  we  passed  out  the  door, 
that  maybe  the  officer’s  indifference  was  due  to  his  lack  of  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  subtle,  but  that  after  all  the  answer  to  the  question 
“Is  there  a  Chinese  theatre?”  is  simply  yes! 

Joseph  A.  Beattie,  ’25. 


KING  OF  “MEM’RY  LAND” 


[  HAVE  a  secret  kingdom,  by 
The  swishing  surf  of  the  sea. 

For  me  proud,  foam-capped,  breakers  sound 
Their  full-toned  symphony. 

And,  at  my  call,  the  Winds  arise 
To  waft  to  me  my  bride, 

Drifting  in  a  great  white  ship, 

Drifting  down  the  tide. 

A  ND  I  guess  she  will  always  be  drifting, 

“^un  that  phantom  ship  of  sea  sand. 

For  what  is  gone  I  can’t  call  back, 

Though  I’m  King  of  Mem’ry  Land. 

T  HAVE  a  kingdom  where  I  dwell, 

A  Close  by  the  Ocean’s  throbbing  swell, 

An  outcast,  in  a  land  that  seems 
To  grant  me  naught  but  broken  dreams 
And  half-built  castles  crudely  stripped, 

Like  ruined  toys  o’er  which  has  tripped 
A  child,  in  heedless,  headlong  flight. 

An  outcast — yet  a  king  by  right, 

For  what  could  sweeter  be  than  to 
Sit  silent,  ever  dreaming  o’er 
All  those  fond  hopes  that  once  we  knew 
Down  by  the  Ocean’s  shore? 

Victor  C.  Carr,  ’25. 
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FRAGRANT  BALSAM 

T  LOOK  behind  and  searching  time  past  by 
1  For  many  things  that  rightly  should  be  there, 

Find  only  vacancy  to  pay  my  greatest  care, 

And  for  the  missing  memories  I  sigh. 

Those  undone  deeds,  how  flagrantly  they  lie, 
Recalling  all  too  well,  no  heart  to  dare, 

Revealing  poignantly,  a  wretched  fare, 

And  yearning  meets  that  void  with  sharp  outcry. 

But  Hope  holds  out  the  future’s  luring  ways 
Wherein  can  deeds  more  suitable  be  done 
And  compensate  for  what  was  lost  before. 

So  does  a  consolation  fill  my  days, 

For  it  gives  promise  that  those  joys  be  won 
To  soothe  an  ache  that  may  be  felt  no  more. 

T.  Everett  McPeake,  ’25. 
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aHATEVER  Alexander  Hamilton  touched  lived.  While 
still  a  child  he  put  energy  into  a  languishing  small  store 
in  the  Indies.  As  a  freshman  he  attended  a  Revolution¬ 
ary  meeting  in  New  York  and  gave  his  audience  a  new  thrill 
toward  freedom.  While  still  under  age  he  was  appointed  to  what, 
for  most  youths,  would  have  been  a  messenger  boy’s  service  as 
aide  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  army.  Within 
a  short  time  he  had  not  only  become  the  confidential  agent  of 
Washington,  in  charge  of  many  important  and  highly  delicate 
military  missions,  but  he  had  actually  set  his  hand  to  the  seem¬ 
ingly  hopeless  task  of  framing  for  the  government  a  financial 
policy  which  would  make  it  possible  to  achieve  success  in  arms. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  having  served  six  years  in  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  army,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York,  where, 
within  an  incredibly  short  time,  he  sprang  to  leadership.  Grasp¬ 
ing  the  need  for  a  stable  government  on  a  permanent  foundation, 
he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  bringing  about  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  which  he  spurred  on  as  much  as  any  other  delegate, 
despite  his  brief  attendance. 

Finding  journalism  depraved,  vitriolic,  unconvincing  and, 
therefore,  useless  for  carrying  to  the  people  the  real  significance 
of  the  Constitution,  which  was  to  be  submitted  to  their  conven¬ 
tions  for  ratification,  he  conceived  and  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  executing  a  plan  whereby  the  Federalist  series  came  into 
being,  not  only  attaining  his  goal  but  making  a  permanent  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  literature  of  the  nation. 

Confronted  with  a  packed  state  convention  of  professional 
politicians,  who  were  determined  to  prevent  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution,  Hamilton  argued  so  effectively  that  he  eventually 
won  over  the  spokesman  of  the  opposition  himself  and  turned  a 
desperate  situation  into  one  of  tremendous  benefit  to  his  state. 
Appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  Washington  when  the 
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new  government  came  into  being,  Hamilton,  then  only  thirty-four 
years  old,  formulated  three  epochal  policies  for  the  government. 
These  policies  laid  down  the  lines  upon  which  our  people  have 
built  for  over  a  century — and  will  build. 

Scarcely  five  and  a  half  feet  high,  impetuous,  haughty,  Hamil¬ 
ton  received,  while  still  in  the  army,  the  title  “the  little  lion.” 
There  was  a  dual  fitness  in  this.  His  family,  dating  back  with 
distinction  for  five  centuries,  had  on  its  coat  of  arms  a  lion 
rampant.  Its  motto  was  “Actions  and  Results.”  Hamilton,  more 
than  almost  any  man  in  the  history  of  the  American  people,  got 
both  action  and  results,  and  primarily  because  of  his  lion-like 
qualities. 

His  triumphs  were  swift  and  had  about  them  the  effect  of  being 
inevitable.  Emerson,  in  describing  the  real  genius  of  this  type, 
said:  “What  others  effect  by  talents  or  by  eloquence,  this  man 
accomplishes  by  some  magnetism.  ‘Half  his  strength  he  put  not 
forth.’  His  victories  are  by  demonstration  of  his  superiority,  and 
not  by  crossing  bayonets.  He  conquers  because  his  arrival  alters 
the  face  of  affairs.  Man,  ordinarily  a  pendant  to  events,  only 
half  attached,  and  that  awkwardly,  to  the  world  he  lives  in,  shares 
the  life  of  things  and  is  an  expression  of  the  same  laws  which 
control  the  tides  and  the  sun,  numbers  and  quantities.” 

After  the  new  government  had  begun  to  function  his  powers 
showed  themselves  at  their  best.  But  he  was  brilliant  and  irre¬ 
sistible  in  the  fight  in  the  New  York  Convention,  called  for  pass¬ 
ing  upon  the  proposed  Constitution. 

No  one,  after  reading  his  presentation  of  the  issue  to  the  con¬ 
vention  of  his  state,  and  Madison’s  to  that  of  Virginia,  can  claim 
that  there  was  any  doubt  left  as  to  the  scope  and  significance  of 
the  representative  form  of  government  which  it  was  proposed  to 
set  up.  Hamilton,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  what  amounted 
to  a  packed  convention  against  him,  did  not  trim  to  the  mob  and 
pretend  that  a  republic  and  a  democracy  are  the  same.  He  was 
just  as  clear  on  this  point  as  in  the  Federalist. 
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Looking  straight  at  Governor  Clinton’s  henchmen,  he  said: 
“It  has  been  observed  that  a  pure  democracy,  if  that  were  prac¬ 
ticable,  would  be  the  most  perfect  government.  Experience  has 
proved  that  no  position  in  politics  is  more  false  than  this.  The 
ancient  democracies,  in  which  the  people  themselves  deliberated, 
never  possessed  one  feature  of  good  government.  Their  very 
character  was  tyranny;  their  figure  deformity.  When  they  as¬ 
sembled  the  field  of  debate  presented  an  ungovernable  mob,  not 
only  incapable  of  deliberation,  but  prepared  for  every  enormity.  In 
those  assemblies  the  people  of  one  faction  brought  forth  their 
plans  of  ambition  systematically.  They  were  opposed  by  their 
enemies  of  another  party;  and  it  became  a  matter  of  contin¬ 
gency  whether  the  people  subjected  themselves  blindly  to  be  led 
by  the  one  or  the  other.” 

But  Hamilton’s  crowning  services  were  rendered  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  an  office  which  he  interpreted  to  be  virtually  that 
of  a  prime  minister,  and  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  for  the 
entire  five  years  of  his  incumbency. 

Within  a  short  time  after  assuming  that  post  he  had  created 
most  of  the  financial  machinery  through  which  the  government 
operates  to  this  day.  He  did  this  without  precedent  to  go  by  and 
without  any  organized  staff  or  group  of  experts  on  which  to  call 
for  assistance.  He  simply  operated  the  machinery  from  the 
ground  up  and  did  it  on  such  broad  principles  that  it  has  never 
been  possible  to  improve  on  it.  Furthermore,  he  had  to  provide 
not  only  the  agencies  for  handling  public  funds  as  well,  but  the 
funds  themselves,  for  there  was  nothing  upon  which  to  operate. 
A  mint,  an  audit  system,  and  governmental  income — these  were 
some  of  his  first  tasks. 

Having  attended  to  the  most  pressing  problems,  he  passed  on  to 
the  bold  and  far-reaching  concepts.  It  is  on  his  handling  of  these 
that  he  is  entitled  to  rank  among  the  ablest  statesmen  of  all  times. 

His  great  dreams  were: 

(1)  A  financial  policy  that  would  strengthen  the  nation  in- 
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temally,  and  by  its  vigor  and  honesty  command  the  respect  of  the 
world. 

(2)  An  independent  foreign  policy  that  would  increase  the 
pride  of  citizens  in  the  republic  and  eventually  make  them  secure 
from  dangers  from  abroad. 

(3)  An  industrial  policy  that  would  make  the  United  States 
self-sufficient  commercially,  but  would  give  to  its  individual  citi¬ 
zens  that  opportunity  for  self-unfoldment,  which,  in  the  breadth 
of  his  vision,  he  saw  to  be  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  a  well-rounded 
government. 

In  the  first  two  of  these  tasks  he  succeeded  completely.  One 
of  the  first  steps  in  his  financial  policy  was  to  compel  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  all  debts  incurred  by  the  various  states  in  the  winning  of 
the  war.  This  at  once  stirred  up  resentment.  The  policy  of 
repudiation,  always  a  popular  one,  had  been  generally  accepted. 
Those  at  home  and  abroad,  who  had  shown  their  faith  in  and 
good  will  toward  the  government  in  its  darkest  hour,  were  to  be 
compelled  to  go  without  being  repaid. 

All  kinds  of  specious  arguments  were  brought  forward  to 
justify  such  a  position,  but  Hamilton  held  grimly  to  the  fact  that 
a  government  which  intended  to  amount  to  anything  in  the  affairs 
of  men  could  not  begin  by  defrauding  its  friends. 

Eventually  he  had  his  way,  compelling  the  government  to 
assume  the  state  debts  and  to  pay  them  in  full.  At  once,  in 
America  and  in  Europe,  men  realized  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  amounted  to  something. 

Similarly,  in  establishing  a  national  bank,  Hamilton  ran  into 
tremendous  obstacles  and  bitter  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  states 
and  of  the  weak  government  advocates. 

Here  Hamilton  showed  his  genius  as  a  builder  of  the  Constitution. 
He  at  once  realized  that  one  of  two  attitudes  had  to  be  assumed 
toward  the  Constitution  and  the  government  which  functioned 
under  it.  The  Constitution  could  be  interpreted  by  the  letter  and 
the  government  could  be  shackled  to  virtual  impotence,  or  the 
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Constitution  could  be  interpreted  broadly  and  the  government 
which  functioned  under  it  could  then  be  operated  according  to  its 
implied  as  well  as  its  enumerated  powers. 

Hamilton  conceived  the  government  of  the  United  States  as 
something  born  to  live  and  grow,  not  as  something  which  was  to 
be  slowly  strangled  by  those  entrusted  with  its  direction.  There¬ 
fore,  he  insisted  in  creating  the  government,  that  it  was  to  have 
the  powers  necessary  to  its  successful  and  vigorous  operation. 

In  the  exchange  of  recommendations  on  this  point  between 
Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  for  Washington’s  benefit,  Hamilton  won, 
and  the  way  was  paved  not  only  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  bank,  but  for  the  vast  policy  of  strengthening  and  ex¬ 
tending  the  functions  of  the  government  until  it  would  be  really 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  a  world  power. 

When  the  need  of  this  issue  was  made  many  years  later  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  Webster  expounded  the  doctrine  with  con¬ 
vincing  clearness  and  Marshall  rendered  on  it  one  of  the  most 
momentous  decisions  in  the  history  of  that  tribunal.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  it  was  Hamilton,  the  master 
builder  of  the  republic,  who  looked  fearlessly  into  the  future  and 
formulated  the  doctrine  without  which  our  national  development 
would  have  been  impossible. 

In  his  foreign  policy  Hamilton  aimed  at  two  things:  Avoiding 
entangling  alliances  or  connections  with  the  Old  World,  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  nation  vigorous  enough  to  discourage  and,  if  necessary, 
to  repel  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  European  nations  to 
menace  the  independence  or  prosperity  of  America. 

The  first  of  these  ideals  eventually  took  shape  in  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  diplomatic  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  republic.  The  second  became  an  actuality 
through  the  centralization  of  the  government,  which  soon  gave 
the  nation  the  strength  requisite  to  its  new  tasks. 

The  third  and  largest  of  Hamilton’s  goals,  a  gigantic  national 
industrial  system,  far  reaching  enough  to  be  entirely  self-sufficient 
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and  so  intelligently  and  broadly  operated  as  to  benefit  the  nation 
and  at  the  same  time  call  out  to  the  furthest  the  faculties  of  the 
individual,  has  been  only  partly  realized. 

There  are  signs,  however,  that  the  republic  is  moving  around  to 
an  appreciation  of  this  great  dream,  just  as  it  has  come  to  an 
understanding  of  the  value  of  the  other  major  policies  of  Hamil¬ 
ton. 

Hamilton’s  dream  has  been  chiefly  presented  as  the  protective 
system,  whereby  infant  industries  were  to  be  fostered  until  such 
time  as  our  own  manufacturing  system  should  have  become 
powerful  enough  to  more  than  hold  its  own  with  all  outside  com¬ 
petitors,  both  for  our  own  and  world  markets. 

This  was  a  part  of  what  he  had  in  mind,  but  only  part.  It  is 
true  that  he  saw  that  to  be  really  independent  of  Europe,  America 
would  have  to  be  commercially  as  well  as  politically  capable  of 
taking  care  of  herself.  He  regarded  a  powerful  manufacturing 
system,  well  supplied  with  raw  products  from  within  the  national 
boundaries,  as  a  military  as  well  as  a  commercial  necessity. 

In  a  time  when  men  were  attaching  disproportionate  impor¬ 
tance  to  agriculture  his  was  almost  the  only  commanding  voice  in 
America  to  call  attention  to  the  urgent  need  for  manufactures  and 
for  a  comprehensive  policy  toward  manufacturing. 

Having  found  in  Hamilton  a  troublesome  cabinet  leader  Con¬ 
gress  called  on  him  for  a  report  on  manufactures,  not  because 
Congress  had  any  particular  interest  in  or  inclination  toward 
developing  the  subject,  but  because  it  was  thought  that  since 
Hamilton  had  been  making  a  number  of  general  recommendations 
and  had  actually  had  a  hand  in  starting  several  manufacturing 
enterprises,  it  might  be  just  as  well  to  give  him  a  task  which 
would  keep  him  thoroughly  occupied. 

The  result  was  one  of  the  ablest  state  papers  ever  produced. 
Hamilton  devoted  a  year  to  the  task  and  when  his  report  was 
made  it  contained  a  remarkably  accurate  survey  of  the  manufac- 
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turing  assets  of  the  country  and  outlined  a  sweeping  policy  of  the 
future. 

Hamilton  not  only  made  a  careful  research  of  all  industries  of 
any  importance  in  the  country,  but  indicated  their  probable  lines 
of  development  and  made  a  number  of  valuable  suggestions  as  to 
the  creation  of  industries  for  which  he  thought  there  was  special 
need.  To  give  an  illustration  of  the  insight  which  he  revealed  it 
is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that  he  anticipated  by  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  century  the  line  of  development  which  cotton 
manufacturing  would  take  in  America 

Not  content  with  his  general  findings  and  the  recommendation 
that,  where  necessary,  governmental  aid  be  extended  in  building 
up  manufacturing  enterprises,  Hamilton  outlined  his  plan  for  an 
industrial  capital  for  the  nation,  from  which  the  tremendous 
organism  which  he  had  in  mind  would  be  guided  and  harmonized. 
He  also  intended  to  have  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
factors  in  the  national  life  so  adjusted  and  related  to  one  another 
that  they  would  be  mutually  helpful. 

Here  was  the  germ  of  the  idea  of  regional  development  and 
surveying  for  industry  to  which  the  commercial  leaders  of  the 
nation  are  just  now  beginning  to  bend  their  attention. 

The  driving  force  in  this  vast  industrial  entity  which  Hamilton 
planned  was  to  be  an  American  system  or  basis  for  dealing  with 
individuals.  Long  before  there  was  any  talk  of  a  man  being 
chained  to  a  machine,  Hamilton  saw  the  danger  of  a  too  narrow 
industrial  policy  on  the  part  of  either  labor  or  capital. 

“Minds  of  the  strongest  and  most  active  powers  for  their 
proper  objects  fall  below  mediocrity  and  labor  without  effect,”  he 
said,  “if  confined  to  uncongenial  pursuits.” 

Just  as  he  was  convinced  that  there  could  be  no  successful 
operation  of  the  government  from  beneath,  so  was  he  firm  in  the 
conviction  that  industry  could  not  be  directed  from  beneath.  But 
he  insisted  again  and  again  that  the  most  valuable  men  would 
probably  forever  come  from  beneath.  For  that  reason,  as  well  as 
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out  of  regard  for  the  rights  of  individuals,  he  held  it  to  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  government  and  of  industry  to  treat  men  as  in¬ 
dividuals  and  to  offer  every  inducement  for  individual  fitness  to 
assert  itself. 

Those  who  see  in  Hamilton  a  man  who  believed  in  the  efficacy 
of  a  machine  in  either  government  or  industry  greatly  err.  No 
one  realized  more  fully  than  he  that  the  winning  of  the  war  was 
only  a  first  step  and  that  the  actual  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
was  still  preliminary.  Even  after  the  new  government  was  under 
way  he  said,  “The  business  of  America’s  happiness  is  yet  to  be 
done.” 

That  happiness  he  saw  to  be  inextricably  bound  up  with  indus¬ 
trial  as  well  as  political  problems.  He  was  too  honest  and  too 
wise  to  proclaim  the  millennium  merely  because  a  few  names  had 
been  attached  to  a  document  and  the  framework  of  a  government 
had  been  set  up.  Looking  far  ahead  he  saw  that  the  two  great 
problems  of  the  modern  world  would  have  to  be  solved  together. 
He  maintained  that  the  happiness  of  the  community  is  of  a  part 
with  that  of  the  individuals  making  it  up,  but  insisted  that  the 
community  can  only  make  permanent  strides  forward  in  so  far  as 
there  is  a  courageous  refusal  to  treat  with  men  in  mobs. 


John  J.  Diskin,  Jr.,  ’26. 


"F.  O.  B”  Morpheus 

T  is  always  the  same  old  story.  Invariably,  before  I  go  to 
the  dentist’s  I  wait  until  some  tooth  has  worked  itself 
into  a  spasm.  Then  my  whole  jaw  is  as  sore  as  an  in- 
grown  toenail.  When  things  have  arrived  at  that  pass,  if  my 
future  depended  on  it,  I  could  not  tell  anyone  which  tooth  was 
aching.  In  this  condition  I  hie  me  to  the  molar-medico  in  a 
frenzy  and  totally  unable  to  specify  any  one  tusk  for  him  to  fix. 
About  this  time,  too,  the  slightest  touch  on  my  teeth  sends  me 
into  a  state  bordering  on  delirium  tremens. 

Only  yesterday  I  renewed  my  acquaintance  with  dentists.  All 
befell  me  as  it  is  written  should  befall  a  young  man  with  a  bad 
tooth.  Upon  ascending  the  stairs  to  the  dental  parlor  I  suffered 
that  experience  so  common  to  the  great  majority.  My  toothache 
left  me.  In  its  place  a  great  weight  crushed  my  heart.  I  felt 
much  as  the  prisoner  who  walks  to  the  gallows.  I’d  much  rather 
have  been  skipping  over  the  meadows,  picking  daisies  or  some¬ 
thing. 

Oh,  but  I  have  a  hope!  For  a  moment  my  heart  stops  pound¬ 
ing.  Is  it  not  customary  for  dentists  to  dash  away  from  their 
offices  on  the  slightest  provocation?  Do  they  not  frequently  leave 
in  their  stead  large  placards  stating  that  they  will  return  at  a 
given  hour?  Do  they  not — but  no!  The  door  opens — I  stumble 
in — I  am  lost. 

I  tottered  into  the  waiting  room,  my  heart  pounding  like  a 
cheap  watch.  I  was  in  the  same  position  as  the  fly  who  dropped 
in  to  pay  an  informal  call  on  Mr.  Spider.  I  thought  that  my 
chin  would  trip  me  up  at  any  moment.  I  looked  like  an  under¬ 
taker  who  had  been  cheated  out  of  his  fee. 

The  office  was  mobbed  with  patients.  I  was  the  center  of  all 
eyes.  There  was  no  need  for  electric  lights  in  the  room,  as  I 
completely  illuminated  the  space  on  all  sides  of  me.  My  face 
was  like  an  overdone  beet.  All  seemed  to  forget  their  sufferings 
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in  order  to  take  time  out  and  contemplate  me.  The  attitude  of 
everyone  in  the  room  seemed  to  be,  “Well,  what’ll  he  do  next?” 

Now  that  I  was  in  the  office  and  all  retreat  cut  off,  the  tooth¬ 
ache  returned  with  all  its  pristine  fury.  I  sought  diversion.  On 
a  little  table  reposed  a  few  magazines.  I  selected  one.  It  was 
the  Dental  Laboratory  Report!  There  was  no  relief.  I  opened 
another  and  found  that  it  was  the  Molar  Guide.  This  latter  book 
was  brightened  by  a  few  neat,  colored  photographs  of  the  human 
tooth.  Each  of  these  teeth  looked,  in  color,  like  a  particularly 
vicious  volcano.  As  my  own  molar  was  feeling  like  Mt.  .Etna, 
the  association  of  ideas  did  little  to  alleviate  my  suffering. 

Just  as  I  became  engrossed  in  a  delightful  little  treatise  on 
extraction  I  was  rather  startled  by  a  low  moan  from  the  direction 
of  the  doctor’s  private  torture-chamber.  I  sat  bolt  upright.  For 
a  moment  I  shook  like  a  leaf,  then  returned  to  the  article.  How¬ 
ever,  there  could  be  no  peace.  A  more  ghastly  groan  emanated 
from  the  regions  of  the  chair.  My  nerves  got  all  tangled  up  and 
shrieked  aloud  until  I  expected  to  snap  in  any  number  of  places 
at  any  time.  Suddenly  a  dreadful  scream  shattered  the  pregnant 
silence  and  I  dropped  the  magazine.  I  attribute  the  few  gray 
hairs  I  now  own  to  that  agonizing  moment. 

Then  the  doctor  popped  out  and,  with  an  ingratiating  smile — 
just  as  though  he  hadn’t  done  a  thing — asked  me  if  I  was  in  any 
great  rush.  Hastily  I  assured  the  man  that  I  had  all  the  time  in 
the  world.  Indeed,  if  he  could  not  see  his  way  clear  to  fix  me  up 
today  I  could  let  it  go  till  tomorrow,  next  day,  a  week  from  today. 
He  interrupted  me  to  inform  me  that  I  would  be  the  next  on  the 
list.  It  seemed  that  I  had  an  appointment,  whereas  the  others 
were  there  by  chance.  He  promised  me  that  he  would  have 
plenty  of  time  to  work  on  me. 

He  was  gone.  I  shuddered.  The  fellow  next  to  me,  without 
the  least  excuse,  began  telling  me  his  troubles.  It  early  appeared 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  a  man,  who  had  a  cousin,  whose 
wife’s  brother-in-law  had  been  rendered  completely  unconscious 
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by  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  and  had  later  died  a  lingering  death 
when  blood  poisoning  set  in.  He  related  the  well-known  story  of 
the  man  who  had  to  go  under  an  operation  because  the  dentist 
had  not  made  a  good  job  of  pulling  one  of  his  teeth,  leaving  the 
best  part  of  the  tooth  still  in  his  head  after  pullling  out  sundry 
slivers  of  it.  Gratuitously,  he  informed  me  that  he  was  at  this 
dentist’s  lair  for  the  second  time,  since,  on  the  first  occasion,  the 
doctor  had  jerked  the  wrong  tooth. 

Once  again  the  excitement  commenced  in  the  sanctum  of 
Mr.  Dentist.  A  long  series  of  exclamations  was  followed  by  the 
sounds  of  a  struggle.  Then  all  was  over.  The  person  was  spirited 
out  the  rear  exit.  To  this  day  I  do  not  believe  that  the  individual 
walked  out  of  the  office. 

Soon  I  found  myself  seated  before  the  dentist.  No  convict 
ever  settled  himself  in  the  electric  chair  with  more  misgiving  than 
I  felt  at  that  second.  I  prayed  that  the  delicate  machinery  that 
moved  the  chair  would  break;  prayed  that  the  dentist  would 
receive  a  phone  call — anything! 

The  dentist  saw  that  I  wore  no  festive  countenance.  Seeking 
to  conceal  his  fiendish  personality  under  the  cloak  of  levity,  he 
essayed  the  task  of  cheering  me  up.  He  proposed  a  conundrum! 

“Why,”  said  he,  slowly,  “why  is  a  load  of  hay  like  a  mouse?” 

I  groaned.  “So,”  I  muttered,  “at  a  crisis  like  this  you  ask  me 
a  question  like  that.  Have  you  no  feeling?  Are  you  lost  to 
shame?” 

He  finished  the  atrocity  before  I  could  prevent  him.  “A  mouse 
is  like  a  load  of  hay,”  he  drawled,  prolonging  the  agony,  “because 
caVle  eat  them.” 

I  nearly  collapsed.  May  I  never  hear  such  a  ridiculous  asser¬ 
tion  again  in  all  my  life.  I  informed  the  ignorant  creature  that 
I  had  never  yet  seen  cattle  eat  mice  and  I  didn’t  expect  I  ever 
would  view  the  phenomenon.  I  said  this  bitingly,  for  I  meant  to 
crush  the  illiterate  person. 
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Meantime,  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye,  I  could  see  prepara¬ 
tions  going  on  which  boded  me  no  good.  Having  pulled  out  in¬ 
struments  which,  in  my  weakened  condition,  looked  to  me  like 
monkey  wrenches  and  crowbars,  the  doctor  puttered  around 
among  all  his  implements,  scrupulously  selecting  only  the  sharp¬ 
est.  I  never  saw  such  a  choice  array  of  murderous  nutpicks  and 
deadly  needles.  He  finally  found  what  he  had  been  looking  for — 
it  appeared  to  me  like  a  small  sized  screwdriver — and  he  adjusted 
it  in  the  monstrous  electrical  machine  which  bores  holes  in  the 
teeth.  This  instrument  of  torture,  more  than  anything  else, 
seems  to  delight  the  heart  of  the  dentist. 

He  then  asked  me  what  I  thought  about  Jack  Dempsey  and 
when  I  opened  my  mouth  to  tell  him  he  gagged  me.  Absolutely 
wrapped  a  big  strip  of  yellow  rubber  around  my  mouth  and  then 
capped  the  climax  by  warning  me  not  to  close  the  orifice.  Right 
then  and  there  I  experienced  a  profound  desire  to  close  my 
mouth  tight  and  keep  it  closed.  This  is  peculiar,  for  it  is  no 
extraordinary  feat  for  me  to  keep  my  mouth  open  for  hours  on 
end.  In  fact,  my  intimate  friends  inform  me  that  I  sometimes 
go  about  for  days  with  my  mouth  wide  open.  Still,  I  say,  it  now 
became  painful  to  hold  it  open. 

It  was  while  I  was  in  this  sad  condition  that  some  artisan,  who 
evidently  toiled  in  a  menial  way  for  the  dentist,  wandered  into 
the  office.  The  doctor  held  converse  with  this  fellow  while  I 
struggled  and  gasped  for  breath.  While  talking  the  newcomer 
sized  me  up  with  no  little  interest.  As  I  leaned  back  in  the  chair, 
my  mouth  wide  open  and  all  gagged  up  with  a  bit  of  rubber,  I 
realized  that  I  presented  a  queer  picture.  In  fact  only  once 
before  had  I  ever  felt  as  ridiculous.  That  was  when  my  sister’s 
girl  friend  popped  into  the  parlor,  unannounced,  while  I  was 
rehearsing  a  few  dance  steps  with  a  broom. 

Well,  the  dentist  talked  and  talked  to  this  confederate-in-crime 
about  making  some  new  steel  forceps  and  I  choked  until  I  must 
have  grown  purple  in  the  face.  I  thought  that  my  hour  had  come. 
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Finally  the  doctor  returned  and  took  up  the  good  work  anew. 
He  picked  up  an  instrument  with  a  good  stout  handle  on  it  and 
with  this  end  he  smartly  rapped  the  afflicted  member.  With  deep 
irony  he  asked  me  if  it  hurt.  With  deeper  irony  I  sneered  no, 
that  it  didn’t.  All  this  was  lost  upon  the  man.  Immediately  he 
started  such  a  hammering  and  poking  and  pushing  that  I  was 
forced  to  break  down  and  beg  him  to  desist. 

Realizing  that  this  was  indeed  the  sore  tooth  a  great  joy  seized 
him.  He  hurriedly  cast  about  for  some  tool  more  cruel  than 
its  mates.  He  hit  upon  the  drilling  machine.  He  turned  on  the 
power.  All  seemed  lost.  I  gave  myself  up  to  the  torture.  He 
started  in  to  bore  and  drill.  He  must  have  thought  he  was 
digging  an  artesian  well.  The  needle  began  revolving  inside  of 
my  mouth,  tearing  my  unfortunate  tooth  to  atoms. 

Very  much  against  his  will  he  had  to  remove  the  implement  in 
order  to  allow  me  to  syringe  my  mouth  of  sediment,  which  sedi¬ 
ment  had  once  been  my  tooth.  By  this  time  I  was  goaded  into  a 
wrathful  mood.  Informing  the  man  that  he  must  beware,  I  stated 
that  he  might  grind  out  the  whole  molar  with  his  whirling  dervish 
but  that  he  must  not  jump  on  the  instrument  with  all  his  weight 
so  as  to  make  it  bear  down  harder.  I  pointed  out  that  at  any 
time  the  point  of  the  instrument  might  break  through  the  bottom 
of  the  tooth  and  protrude  through  my  jaw.  This,  I  told  him, 
would  be  a  tragedy  which  I  would  not  tolerate. 

He  then  looked  at  the  tooth  by  the  aid  of  about  nine  mirrors. 
He  blew  the  sensitive  nerve  almost  through  my  head  with  some 
infernal  bellows-like  apparatus.  He  followed  this  uncalled  for 
assault  by  drawing  out  a  bottle,  labeled,  all  over  it,  Poison. 
Flagrantly  disregarding  the  warning  signs  he  proceeded  to  paint 
my  gums  with  the  deadly  substance.  A  few  drops  fell  upon  my 
tongue,  completely  burning  away  whole  sections  of  that  tender 
organ  of  speech. 

Finally  he  abandoned  the  task  in  high  disgust  and  told  me  the 
bad  news.  He  said,  “Your  tooth  is  all  cavities  like  a  subway, 
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so  we’ll  have  to  get  it  out  ‘ subway ’  or  other.”  When  I  heard  this 
I  gasped.  Subway  or  other,  I  repeated  slowly.  This  is  the  worst 
yet.  Flesh  and  blood  can  stand  no  more.  Give  me  gas,  I  said. 
I  crave  gas — 

The  dentist  was  shocked.  All  his  finer  feelings  were  irrepa¬ 
rably  hurt.  Gas!  The  thing  was  absurd,  out  of  the  question. 
Did  I  not  know  that  that  method  was  primitive — obsolete?  I 
remained  obdurate.  At  length  he  surrendered. 

He  proceeded  to  pump  me  full  of  gas,  much  in  the  same  fashion 
that  one  would  inflate  a  balloon.  I  felt  that  I  was  gazing  upon 
the  light  for  the  last  time;  never  to  walk  again  beneath  the  stars; 
never  to  breath  again  the  vital  air.  The  room  was  slowly  revolv¬ 
ing.  Gradually  I  seemed  to  be  floating  up,  up.  Now  I  was  on 
the  ceiling,  experiencing  a  mild  inclination  to  descend.  Still  at 
other  times  I  seemed  to  be  whirling  madly  around  like  a  top.  My 
head  was  getting  heavier  until  it  seemed  to  resemble  a  Hubbard 
squash.  The  dentist,  bending  over  me,  swelled  until  he  reached 
prodigious  proportions.  A  slight  smile,  which  had  graced  his 
features,  now  spread  all  over  his  face  into  a  most  malevolent  leer. 
His  face  grew  red — blood-red.  It  came  nearer  and  nearer  as 
though  it  would  envelop  me.  Colors  of  all  sorts  floated  fantasti¬ 
cally  before  my  eyes.  I  felt  like  a  color  blind  engineer  looking  at 
a  rainbow  .  .  .  then  came  night. 

I  experienced  a  new  sense  of  freedom.  I  sat  bolt  upright  in 
the  chair.  The  dentist — suddenly  a  small,  insignificant  pigmy — 
approached  me  timidly.  I  stretched — I  yawned — then  I  brushed 
him  aside  as  one  would  a  cobweb.  When  he  ventured  to  protest 
I  smashed  him  over  the  head  with  a  blunt  instrument,  stabbed 
him  with  one  of  my  fingernails,  shot  him  with  a  cannon  which 
I  had  discovered  concealed  in  my  vest.  After  that  I  forced  him 
to  drink  four  quarts  of  the  stuff  he  burns  one’s  mouth  with — 
iodine!  It  occurred  to  me  that  by  that  time  he  was  dead  or 
something  must  be  radically  wrong. 
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I  cut  him  up  into  minute  bits  and  hurried  off  with  a  great  peace 
in  my  heart  and  the  dentist  in  pieces  in  my  bag.  I  arrived  at  a 
swampy  place,  where,  without  any  further  delay,  I  started  hunt¬ 
ing  for  soft-shell  crabs.  I  was  unable  to  find  any  ripe  ones.  All 
the  crabs  with  which  I  came  in  contact  were  decidedly  green. 

Quitting  the  place  I  hastened  to  the  river  and,  using  the  dentist 
for  bait,  tried  patiently  for  hours  to  catch  that  rare  fish  (piscus 
rarus)  known  as  tripe.  I  had  not  been  engaged  in  the  interesting 
task  very  long  before  a  person,  calling  himself  Shrieksan  Moans, 
charged  up  and  placed  me  under  arrest.  He  said  that  he  was 
prepared  to  prove  to  the  civic  authorities  that  I  had  been  using 
bait  which  was  cunningly  calculated  to  give  the  fish  indigestion. 
In  that  way,  he  maintained,  I  was  taking  an  unfair  advantage. 
Since  I  thus  caused  the  fish  to  die  a  lingering  death  I  might  rest 
assured  that  the  society  of  the  lengthy  cognomen  would  cavil  at 
it  all. 

Later  followed  my  trial.  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  I  be 
excused  on  the  ground  that  I  did  not  believe  in  capital  punish¬ 
ment.  Nor,  it  must  be  added,  in  any  form  of  punitive  measures 
where  I  was  the  person  intimately  concerned.  This  was  not  held 
a  sufficient  grounds  for  dismissal,  however,  so  the  proceedings 
went  on. 

My  lawyer  rose  to  address  the  court.  He  started:  “Fourscore 
and  seven  years  ago  Columbus  discovered  the  only  correct 
method  of  balancing  an  egg.  Today  we  see  before  us  a  different 
type  of  egg.  The  praises  of  the  defendant  need  no  heralding. 

Nevertheless,  I  will  sing - ”  At  this  juncture  the  prosecuting 

attorney  prqtested,  saying  that  that  would  be  an  unusual  and 
excessively  cruel  punishment  for  all  concerned.  His  honor 
started,  opened  his  eyes  and  granted  the  protest.  Whereupon 
my  defender  appeared  bitterly  chagrined  and,  without  another 
word,  fell  to  working  out  cross-word  puzzles  on  the  judge’s  cuffs. 

I  became  so  bored  that  I  finally  got  up  and  walked  out.  As  I 
left,  the  roof  fell  in  and  covered  the  whole  assembly  with  debris. 
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I  derived  no  little  satisfaction  out  of  the  consideration  that  the 
catastrophe  must  have  utterly  ruined  the  judge’s  new  suit. 

I  boarded  a  street  car.  Suddenly  there  was  a  tremendous  jerk. 
The  car  got  beyond  all  control,  jumped  the  tracks  and  headed  for 
a  plate  glass  window.  With  rare  presence  of  mind  I  leaped  on  to 
a  passing  motorcycle.  As  I  landed  on  this  very  unstable  con¬ 
traption  it  skidded  and  made  direct  for  a  near-by  wharf  without 
any  signs  of  hesitancy.  Just  as  the  motorcycle  plunged  into  the 
briny  deep  I  launched  my  person  wildly  on  to  a  boat,  luckily 

near  at  hand. 

My  troubles  were  not  at  an  end.  The  boat  developed  a  con¬ 
siderable  leak,  which  looked  to  me  like  one  of  the  geysers  at  the 
National  Park.  Hastily  I  grabbed  a  bike  which  was  lying  on  the 
deck.  I  got  a  flying  start  and  actually  skimmed  over  the  trifling 

distance  between  the  shore  and  me. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  shore  I  unfortunately  slipped  and  fell 
from  the  bicycle.  Alas,  I  was  right  in  the  path  of  a  steam  roller 
which  was  running  wild  downhill.  There  was  no  escape.  But  yes!  I 
grabbed  a  passing  auto  and  on  it  whirled  over  the  countryside  at 
a  great  rate.  Immediately  the  driver  started  to  race  an  express 
train  to  a  crossing.  I  ventured  to  protest — to  no  avail!  I  saw 
that  it  was  inevitable.  The  race  was  a  tie.  The  train  struck  us 
while  traveling  a  mere  200  miles  an  hour.  Every  one  of  the 
thirty-two  cars  passed  over  me  ...  .  right  over  my  chest,  too. 
They  brought  the  train  to  a  standstill  while  the  trucks  of  the  last 
car  rested  on  my  chest.  Derricks  were  brought  into  play.  I  was 
in  the  process  of  being  pulled  out — what  there  was  left  of  me — 

when  oblivion  descended  upon  me. 

****** 

“Ah,  it’s  out!”  came  a  voice. 

“So  am  I,”  I  muttered.  But  I  only  muttered  it,  for  I  was 
conscious  of  a  great  loss.  The  tooth  was  gone.  I  was  awake. 

Victor  J.  Newton,  ’28. 
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OT  long  ago  we  wrote  a  letter  to  a  student  in  the  Italian 
superior  schools,  in  which  we  requested  him  to  give  us  a 
short  sketch  of  the  foremost  living  figure  of  Italian  litera¬ 
ture.  We  have  received  from  him  an  enthusiastic  short  essay  on 
D’Annunzio,  which  we  have  reproduced  in  this  article. 

Americans  know  D’Annunzio  chiefly  from  his  novels.  But  his 
novels  represent  but  one  phase  of  his  character.  In  the  light  of 
their  content  he  is  indeed  a  consummate  literary  artist,  but  none 
the  less  a  sensual  egoist,  the  norm  of  whose  life  is  pleasure. 
“Morire  or  gioir” — enjoy  or  die — this  is  his  theme.  His  heroes 
are  almost  morbidly  inactive  and  introspective.  From  the  very 
beginning  they  alienate  the  sympathy  of  the  reader.  Their 
motives  begin  and  end  with  self;  everything  else  is  viewed  as  a 
means  to  their  ultimate  goal,  which  is  pleasure. 

But  to  stop  here  and  declare  our  judgment  true  and  complete 
would  be  a  fallacy.  He  is  personally  an  extremely  active  man. 
It  was  he,  it  will  be  remembered,  who  in  1915  swept  Italy  into  the 
Great  War  by  sheer  force  of  his  eloquence.  His  words  echoed 
and  reechoed  up  and  down  the  Apennines.  Popular  opinion  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  speaking  tour  was  vacillating  and  unsettled;  at  the 
end  its  will  and  decision  could  not  be  mistaken.  He  did  not  re¬ 
main  a  spectator  but  saw  a  long  and  active  service  as  an  aviator, 
although  he  was  over  fifty  years  of  age  at  the  time. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  his  novels  or  in  his  public  acts  that  one 
will  find  the  germ  of  immortality.  His  theatre,  too,  is  admittedly 
lacking  in  movement,  and  one  would  not  hesitate  to  call  it  dull 
were  it  not  for  the  dramatist’s  inimitable  beauty  of  style.  A 
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notable  exception  to  this  rule  is  his  tragedy  named  “The  Daughter 
of  Iorio,”  a  lyrical  phantasy,  a  medieval  pastoral,  which,  although 
a  trifle  artificial,  is  moulded  along  noble  lines  and  written  with  a 
wealth  of  expression  declared  by  critics  to  have  been  paralleled 
by  no  other  modern  writer.  His  claim  to  genuine,  lasting  fame 
rests  securely  on  his  lyric  poetry.  D’Annunzio  is  essentially  a 
lyric  poet. 

“No  other  modern  poet,”  writes  our  correspondent,  V.  Giuliani, 
“has  received  such  universal  acclaim  in  the  field  of  literary  criti¬ 
cism  as  Gabriele  D’Annunzio.  For  this  Italian  of  refined  culture, 
not  mortified  by  science  and  by  reflection,  has,  from  his  earliest 
youth,  fed  his  mind  on  imaginings  and  on  the  myths  and  legends 
of  his  countryside.  The  power,  the  vehemence  and  the  abundant 
flow  of  his  genius  led  some  critics  to  classify  him  as  an  oriental 
who  has  come  to  live  in  the  European  world.  He  takes  extreme 
delight  in  heroisms,  in  pagan  elements,  in  amorous  passions,  in 
historic  achievements.  And  in  this  he  parts  company  with  the 
other  poets  of  modern  Italy.  He  has  shown  a  temperament  that 
is  indifferent  to  all  moral  or  political  bearings,  and  has  directed 
his  attention  to  the  flux  of  sensations  considered  in  themselves. 
This  trend  is  evident  even  in  his  first  work. 

“When  still  an  adolescent  he  revealed  himself  in  a  book  of 
verses  called  ‘Primo  Vere’  (The  First  Spring),  which  saw  the 
light  when,  having  graduated  from  the  Lycee,  he  went  to  Rome  to 
pursue  his  university  studies.  Although  this  volume  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  period  when  the  ‘Postuma’  of  Guerrini  and  the  ‘Odi 
Barbare’  of  Carducci  made  their  appearance,  it  was  accorded  a 
hospitable  and  encouraging  welcome  on  the  part  of  the  rigid 
Roman  world.  Some  authoritative  critics  had  turned  a  benevolent 
eye  on  these  first  verses  and  in  consequence  the  youthful  poet 
offered  his  ‘Canto  Nuovo.’ 

“During  this  entire  period  D’Annunzio  gave  no  earnest  of  his 
prose,  excepting  a  few  short  stories  which  appeared  in  a  literary 
journal. 
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“As  a  young  man  he  was  unable  to  withdraw  from  the  influence 
of  writers  who  were  asserting  themselves  in  their  full  maturity. 
D’Annunzio,  whether  in  his  ‘Primo  Vere’  or  in  his  ‘Canto  Nuovo,’ 
had  exposed  himself  to  the  breeze  of  Carducci’s  poetry  and 
showed  traces  of  Stecchetti’s  influence.  In  his  first  attempts  the 
young  poet  manifests  a  descriptive  style,  which,  like  all  his  art, 
is  one  of  the  most  lucid  examples  that  can  be  cited  to  illustrate 
the  thesis  on  the  indissoluble  unity  of  all  art.  His  lyrics  are  the 
integration  of  the  beauties  of  poetry,  music,  painting  and  sculp¬ 
ture.  But  he  was  unlike  any  other  of  his  contemporaries  who 
were  already  famous.  He  parted  from  them  in  his  nobility  of 
expression.  Because  he  loved  life  strongly  and  passionately  his 
writings  are  sensuous  without  degenerating  into  vulgar  interpreta¬ 
tions.  The  mountains,  the  valleys  and  the  sea  which  surround 
his  native  city  awakened  in  him  an  intense  pleasure.  He  has, 
therefore,  presented  their  beauty  with  such  a  fullness  of  sense  as 
to  achieve  the  communicative  powers  of  lyricism.  Within  an 
incisive  image  he  knew  how  to  embody  a  suggestion  that  teases 
one  out  of  thought. 

“The  rise  of  D’Annunzio  begins  with  his  imitation  of  the  novels 
of  Italian  and  foreign  naturalists.  But  in  his  imitation  he  trans¬ 
forms  and  infuses  into  the  matter  the  vitality  of  his  power  of  ex¬ 
pression;  he  harmonizes  discordant  elements  and  breathes  into 
the  whole  a  personal  atmosphere  which  make  his  writings  unmis¬ 
takably  his  own.  This  same  process  is  evident  in  his  lyrics,  which 
range  all  the  way  from  the  ‘Intermezzo  di  Rime’  to  the  ‘Poema 
Paradisiaco,’  as  well  as  in  his  novels,  from  ‘Pleasure’  to  ‘The 
Flame.’ 

“The  heroism  of  D’Annunzio  is  nothing  more  than  a  desire  to 
live  life  joyfully  in  all  its  values.  In  his  ‘Laus  Vitae’  he  exalted 
with  intense  poetic  energy  the  beauty  of  nature,  of  existence,  the 
nobility  of  our  country’s  traditions  with  its  fruitful  sorrows  and 
hopes,  culminating  in  a  stirring  epic  on  Garibaldi’s  achievements. 
All  who  know  the  secrets  of  versification  and  know  what  a  stub- 
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born  and  difficult  medium  it  is  to  mould  in  one’s  own  way,  will 
remain  astonished  at  the  ease  with  which  D’Annunzio  handles 
his  themes,  at  the  novelty  of  arrangement  and  of  rhyme  schemes 
which  he  has  introduced  after  seven  centuries  of  literature  and 
poetry.  To  one  alone  of  the  poets  of  antiquity  can  he  be  com¬ 
pared,  not  to  Pindar  (he  is  more  similar  to  him  in  manner  than 
in  spirit),  but  to  Ovid. 

“D’Annunzio  was  an  admirer  of  the  philosophy  of  Nietzsche, 
in  which  he  found  the  motif  of  his  theatre.  He  wrote  tragedies  in 
verse  and  in  prose,  which  range  from  ‘Francesca  da  Rimini’  to 
the  ‘Nave.’ 

“In  his  pastoral  tragedy  he  has  given  us  a  visualization  of  the 
ancient  and  makes  his  ‘Laus’  of  medievalism  relive  with  all  its 
glowing  religious  passions  and  its  gross  superstition.  All  is  fused 
with  the  rude  sweetness  of  Abruzzi’s  ancient  race  of  Samnites,  the 
land  over  which  the  sacred  mountains  of  Maiella  and  Gran  Sasso 
keep  a  perennial  watch. 

“The  activities  of  the  poet  were  suddenly  interrupted  when  the 
roar  of  the  cannon  began  to  disturb  the  deep  silence  of  the 
Argonne.  Today,  with  the  recent  publication  of  the  ‘Faville  del 
Maglio,’  the  poet  takes  up  once  more  the  work  he  had  abandoned 
in  that  memorable  parenthesis.  The  volume  is  idealistic  and 
profound. 

“In  the  seclusion  of  his  villa,  the  Eremo  Vittoriale,  the  poet- 
prince  has  returned  to  his  solitude  and  the  silent  artist  works 
unto  weariness  and  till  his  still  youthful  eyes  are  tired.  It  is  thus 
that  this  prodigious  man,  who  in  the  war  was  the  inspiration  to 
effort  and  an  example  of  courage  and  of  heroism,  has  centered  his 
attention  once  more  to  the  hard  discipline  of  work  from  which 
alone  can  spring  the  nation’s  new  fortune.  He  gives  to  the  world 
through  eloquence  and  example  a  most  complete  model  of  ‘inimi¬ 
table  living.’  ” 


Anthony  Julian,  ’25. 


LULLABY 

'LEEP,  gentle  babe,  for  somber  is  the  night; 

Gaunt  wolves,  you  hear!  are  howling  in  their  flight; 

Weird  is  their  call  and  threatening  the  note 
That  echoes  from  their  jet-black,  furry  throat. 

As  sure  as  fate  they’ll  prowl  around  our  gate 
If  babe  goes  not  to  sleep  before  ’tis  late! 

Sleep,  darling  babe,  the  king  of  storms  is  balking. 

Hark!  in  the  distance,  grumblingly  he’s  talking. 

The  wind  is  sobbing  fiercely  in  his  fling, 

Advancing  with  the  storm  beneath  its  wing. 

Soon  it  will  come  and  grip  and  buff  our  doors 
Unless  my  darling,  hushed,  to  dreamland  soars. 

Sleep,  babe,  an  angel  from  his  heaven  hies, 

When  slumber  softly  falls  on  baby  eyes, 

To  sing  in  lulling  notes  his  fairy  song. 

But  he’ll  grow  sad  and  will  not  linger  long; 

He’ll  fly  far  away  and  leave  our  gate 
If  babe  falls  not  asleep  before  ’tis  late! 

Lucie  Delarue-Mardrus. 
Translated  by  Joseph  Beattie,  ’25. 
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lyTIGHT  encroached  upon  the  Temple  up  to  the  pinnacle. 
^  ^  Beside  the  torrent  where  drank  the  Prophet-King, 

On  the  mountainside,  midst  gravel  and  bramble, 

The  Eleven  lay  under  the  black  olive  trees. 

And  while  they  slept,  oppressed  with  weariness, 

A  smothered  sob  perplexed  the  solitude; 

And  none  among  the  living  heard; 

And  tears  of  blood  were  raining  on  the  ground, 

As  in  the  vanished  days  of  ancient  wonders 
When  speechless  relics  were  salvaged  from  the  dead. 
And,  save  he  die,  man  could  not  have  heard 
The  cry  of  despair  in  this  empassioned  spot, 

For  it  was  a  sob  of  infinite  anguish — 

It  was  God  .  .  . 

You  alone  heard,  Angels  from  heaven! 

Your  eyes  brimming  with  tears  till  then  unshed, 

To  console  Him  in  His  sublime  distress, 

Pitying — helplessly — the  supreme  Victim. 

And  you,  Gethsemane,  you  who  flourish  by  day, 
Tremble  with  love  at  the  sighs  of  your  God. 

Wrapped  in  a  flap  of  His  uncouth  robe 
He  writhed  and  trembled,  His  forehead  dust-darkened. 
And  His  long,  dishevelled  hair,  where  palpitated  still 
Sad  reflexes  of  His  golden  halo, 

Straggled  dimly,  grayed  with  mud  and  gravel. 

He  felt  the  wail  of  a  fragile  race  within  Him: 

Dead  centuries  refired  before  His  eyes ; 

And,  shrieking  across  the  silent  watches  of  the  stars, 
Surges  of  old  blood,  like  a  sea  of  scarlet  foam, 

Rose  in  a  Heart  drenched  with  gall. 

Garden  of  Cedron,  sinister  and  sacred  place, 

Ancient  refuge  where  David  wept, 

You  beheld  the  Just,  a  prey  to  deepest  anguish, 

Wash  with  His  love  the  sins  from  a  tinsel  world, 

And,  dulled  with  pain  and  human  remorse, 

Lift  His  suppliant  hands  in  the  gloom  .  .  . 
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‘‘Turn  far  from  Me  this  terrible  chalice, 

You  who  gave  life  to  insentient  nothingness, 

And  who,  without  changing  Thy  changeless  justice, 

Can  cause  Thy  work  to  return  to  Eternity! 

But  Thy  will  be  done,  not  Mine. 

And  you,  first  born  of  humanity, 

And  you  whom  God  has  saved  to  the  day  of  His  coming, 

May  you  be  blessed,  for  whose  sake  I  die  .  .  .  ” 

And  as  He  breathed  out  His  immortal  sorrow 

The  Holy  Angels — mute — veiled  themselves  in  their  pinions; 

Across  the  sluggish  branches 

The  night  winds  passed,  wailing; 

And  one  could  see,  far  beyond  the  black  walls  of  the  town 
That  glittered  and  crouched  in  the  shadow  below  this  sterile 
mountain, 

As  a  livid  flash  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon 
The  torch  of  hate — and  treachery. 

Translated  by  Austin  Crowley  from  the  French  of 

Leconte  de  Lisle. 


&  &  & 

PARTING 
(By  Victor  Hugo) 

TpAREWELL!  my  child.  Thy  going  to  him  whom  thou  wilt 
wed 

Fills  him  with  joyousness,  though  grief  o’erruns  the  rim 
Of  our  red  eyes.  Be  thou  a  treasured  gem  to  him, 

And  love  him  well.  Adieu!  My  blessing  on  thy  head. 

I  cannot  part  with  thee,  my  precious;  stay  a  while, 

Angelic  child;  must  leave  us  to  become  a  bride? 

Must  really  go?  ...  Of  course  .  .  .  But  weep  not  thou;  the 
tide 

Of  tears  is  but  for  us.  Go,  love,  and  with  a  smile. 

Translated  by  James  E.  Tobin,  ’25. 
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The  Cathedral 

By  Hugh  Walpole  (George  H.  Doran  Company) 

BN  English  Cathedral  town  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  an 
unusual,  and  in  this  instance,  a  none  too  interesting 
theme  for  a  modern  novel.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  dis¬ 
cern  just  what  impressions  and  sensations  the  writer  wishes  to 
convey.  His  characters  are  the  impossible  creations  of  Conrad, 
his  subject  an  intrusion  upon  the  field  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Sheehan, 
his  monotonously  regular  bits  of  description  imitations  of 
Ruskin’s  art,  and  in  the  pitifully  few  passages  of  dramatic  action 
he  aspires  to,  but  does  not  attain,  the  power  of  Hutchinson.  The 
apathetic  Mrs.  Brandon,  the  timid  Morris,  the  phlegmatic  Annie, 
and  the  garrulous  Miss  Milton  are  one  and  all  figments  of  other 
writers’  brains. 

For  some  unaccountable  reason  the  “round-shouldered,  round- 
faced,  round-stomached,  round-legged”  Frederick  Ronder,  newly 
appointed  Canon  of  Polchester,  reminds  one  of  the  chimerical 
Mr.  Jones  of  Conrad’s  “Victory.”  We  are  at  once  informed  that 
he  is  a  remarkable  man.  One  is  inclined  to  think  that  he  must 
have  been,  to  attain  affluence  with  such  a  physique.  Previous  to 
Ronder’s  entrance  into  the  ponderously  moving  plot,  Archdeacon 
Brandon  is  the  very  spirit  of  the  Cathedral.  His  every  opinion  is 
instantaneously  approved,  his  magnificent  physical  appearance 
but  epitomizes  his  ecclesiastical  power.  With  the  coming  of 
Ronder  all  this  is  changed.  Brandon  deems  a  secondhand  roller 
unnecessary  for  the  school  cricket  field,  heinous  crime,  and  is 
immediately  dubbed  as  old-fashioned  by  his  brother  Canons. 
Such  a  body  of  men  should  never  have  been  placed  in  charge  of 
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so  wonderful  a  cathedral.  A  Canonical  Sewing  Circle  was  much 
more  in  their  line. 

When  Falk  Brandon  is  sent  down  from  Oxford  the  reader  has 
hopes  that  he  may  prove  a  red-blooded  character,  but  these  hopes 
are  short  lived.  Unsophisticated  as  he  is,  he  runs  off  with  a  bar 
maid,  but  not  before  a  long  and  tiresome  dissertation  on  the 
strength  of  his  passions  has  thoroughly  bored  the  reader.  Lord 
Johnny  St.  Leath  and  Joan  Brandon  alone  arouse  sympathy,  but 
they  are  minor  players  and  their  romance  is  “back-stage.”  Petty 
church  politics  sustain  the  feeble  interest  of  the  story  and  in  the 
end  the  inevitable  happens.  “Round”  Canon  Ronder  overcomes 
the  self-sufficient  Brandon,  who  dies  of  a  broken  heart.  Such  an 
end  for  a  lifelike,  everyday  character  would  undoubtedly  arouse 
the  reader’s  pity,  but  not  so  the  death  of  Brandon.  The  closing 
of  the  book  brings  a  surge  of  relief  to  anyone  who  has  the  patience 
to  finish  it. 


Henry  G.  Lawler,  ’26. 
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By  Sir  J.  M.  Barrie  (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  Co.) 

n^gSglN  this,  his  latest  play,  the  beloved  Barrie  departs  from 
that  inimitable  comedy  of  manners  in  which  he  has 
achieved  some  of  his  most  significant  success  and  returns 
once  again  to  what  was  of  old  his  perennial  source  of  inspiration, 
dramatic  or  otherwise, — Scottish  legend-lore.  There  is,  of  course, 
even  in  his  more  conventional  work  an  element  of  fantasy,  even 
in  his  more  realistic  moods  the  arbitrary  adoption  of  an  altitude 
at  once  poetic  and  romantic,  as  is  instanced,  for  example,  in  the 
“Admirable  Crichton”  and  in  “Sentimental  Tommy.”  But  in  the 
present  piece  he  returns  more  wholly,  more  frankly,  to  this  element 
of  mystery  which  is,  no  doubt,  native  to  him, — an  element  in  which 
the  superstition  of  the  Scot,  deep-seated  and  warm,  yet  cruel  and 
morose,  is  with  undeniable  artistry  fused  and  sublimated  into  the 
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formation  of  an  atmosphere  deliciously  delicate  and  thin.  “Mary 
Rose”  is  thus  a  return  to  “Peter  Pan.”  It  is  by  no  means,  however, 
so  important  a  play  as  its  great  predecessor.  It  reveals  Barrie 
as  the  master  workman  merely,  and  not  as  the  poetic  genius  which 
he  occasionally  is.  Not  a  distinguished  work  of  art  at  all,  but  an 
interesting  short  story  done  into  excellent  drama.  It  offers  a 
delightful  half-hour’s  reading,  and  to  read  it  is  to  wish  to  see  it 
tnise  en  scbne. 

Will  F.  Walsh,  ’25. 


Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

By  John  Steuart  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  2  vols.) 

EW  heroes  in  the  world  of  literature,  perhaps,  have 
more  worshipers  than  Stevenson.  But  like  all  lovers 
there  are  those  who  raise  Stevenson  to  lofty  heights  and 
steadily  refuse  to  lower  him.  The  peculiar  merit  of  Mr.  Steuart’s 
work,  I  think,  is  that  he  is  impartial.  He  tells  us  that  he  dislikes 
to  break  ideals  but  that  biography  is  not  fiction  and  ideals  must 
sometimes  suffer  that  truth  prevail.  Mr.  Steuart  has  more  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Stevenson  than  any  other  of  his  biographers  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  he  has  used  it  well.  But  while  he  reveals  at  times  a 
Stevenson  some  would  not  know,  he  continually  defends  him — 
not  apologetically — but  as  he  says  himself,  “he  did  what  he  did 
because  he  was  Stevenson,  and  was  not  Solomon  or  another.” 
This  seems  at  least  refreshing,  for  most  biographers  are  either 
overdoting  or  cruelly  hateful. 

Mr.  Steuart,  too,  writes  in  an  interesting  manner,  distributing 
evenly  in  two  large  volumes  a  bulk  of  material.  We  see  Steven¬ 
son  in  youth,  impetuous,  rash,  gay.  One  inconsistency  especially 
is  brought  out.  Stevenson  in  manhood,  in  his  essay  on  Burns, 
proceeds  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  morals  of  a  man  whose  youth 
was  no  worse  than  his  own.  The  author  says  perhaps  Stevenson 
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success. 
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was  trying  to  appease  his  own  conscience.  At  any  rate  the  posi¬ 
tion  “was  rich  in  piquant  material  for  the  satirist.” 

Two  things  are  especially  brought  out  in  the  book.  We  are 
prone  to  praise  Stevenson  in  the  classroom  for  his  imitation — like 
it  or  like  it  not.  But  we  see  here  that  his  work  as  a  sedulous  ape 
“did  no  little  harm  to  his  style.”  Let  me  quote:  “There  is 
scarcely  a  piece  of  his  writing  from  the  early  paper  on  ‘Roads’  to 
the  late  ‘St.  Ives/  which  is  not  in  essence  a  conscious  and  self- 
conscious  exercise  in  style  in  the  various  manners  of  his  various 
masters.”  And  it  was  not  until  late  in  life  that  Stevenson  forgot 
his  masters  and  became  a  writer  of  his  own  thoughts,  “the  thought 
constructing  the  tune  and  not  the  tune  constructing  the  thought.” 

Everywhere  we  see  allusions  to  Stevenson’s  bravery.  “For  his 
success  he  fought  desperately.”  Few  writers  have  given  them¬ 
selves  up  so  wholly  to  their  art.  But  surely  Stevenson  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  reward  answering  the  call  in  the  lines  from  Paradise 
Lost — 

“Go  thou,  I  shall  not  lag  behind  nor  err, 

The  way,  thou  leading.” 

The  whole  book  is  stimulating,  giving  us  a  better  idea  of  a 
great  author  than  we  have  ever  had  before. 

D.  Francis  Downing,  ’27. 
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EAR  ALUMNUS:— 

The  Lenten  season  has  made  its  effect  on  this  column,  as 
is  seen  by  our  evident  fasting  from  news  of  importance. 

The  Friday  afternoon  vocational  talks  by  prominent  graduates 
have  been  a  source  of  great  interest  to  the  students  who  have 
filled  the  Assembly  Hall  to  hear  what  advice  the  speakers  can 
offer  in  respect  to  their  lines  of  endeavor.  The  wisdom  imparted 
by  these  gentlemen  has  been  eagerly  sought  by  the  majority  of 
the  undergraduates  and  is  certain  to  guide  the  destinies  of  a 
great  number  of  those  who  are  to  receive  diplomas  within  the  next 
two  years. 

Three  popular  undergraduates  have  terminated  their  hockey 
careers  as  representatives  of  Boston  College — Capt.  Jack  Cul- 
hane,  ex-Cap t.  Jack  Fitzgerald  and  Sonny  Foley.  By  tieing  the 
B.  A.  A.  2-2,  the  Eagle  sextet  closed  their  ’24-’25  season  in  a 
blaze  of  glory.  Two  games  had  previously  been  played  between 
the  two  organizations — B.  C.  gained  the  verdict  in  the  first  en¬ 
counter,  2-0,  while  the  B.  A.  A.  secured  the  second  struggle,  5-4. 

Inasmuch  as  our  hockey  representatives  met  but  one  American 
college  sextet  during  the  year,  their  work  has  been  of  the  best  and 
has  brought  glory  to  B.  C.  Boston  University,  the  lone  collegiate 
opponent  from  the  U.  S.,  was  easily  defeated  3-0  in  a  return  game. 

McGill  and  Montreal  Universities  sent  teams  to  Boston  to 
cross  sticks  with  the  Eagle.  Montreal  twice  felt  the  sting  of 
defeat,  3-0  and  4-2.  The  McGill  lads  were  more  fortunate  than 
their  neighbors,  as  they  won  the  second  game  of  the  series,  2-1, 
after  being  tied  in  the  first  engagement,  2-2.  A  lack  of  capable 
substitutes  prevented  Boston  from  maintaining  the  pace  set  by 
the  Canadians. 
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Concluding  a  very  mediocre  season  the  basketball  team  won  its 
second  victory  of  the  season  over  Holy  Cross.  The  second  game 
was  played  at  Worcester  and  won  by  Boston  in  the  closing  min¬ 
utes  of  play,  26-25.  This  was  the  first  time  in  many  years  that 
B.  C.  has  won  a  series  from  H.  C. 

At  the  indoor  intercollegiates  at  New  York  City  our  two  mile 
relay  team,  themselves  under  world’s  record  time,  forced  the 
Georgetown  quartet  to  run  the  distance  for  the  third  time  this 
year  in  world’s  record  breaking  and  better  time  than  on  each  pre¬ 
vious  occasion.  In  addition  Tom  Cavanaugh  garnered  a  second 
place  in  the  mile  run,  while  Joe  Sullivan  annexed  a  fifth  in  the 
70-yard  dash. 

Several  nights  after  the  above  performance  a  quartet  composed 
of  William  McKillop,  Francis  Daley,  Philip  Dillon  and  Francis 
McCloskey  defeated  Holy  Cross  and  Penn  in  a  special  2400-yard 
relay  race  in  7m.  52-3/5s.  This  time  is  fourteen  seconds  better 
than  the  previous  record.  On  the  final  leg  McCloskey  unofficially 
broke  the  world’s  record  by  running  his  600  yards  in  lm.  11-3/ 5s. 
The  athletes  are  now  resting  in  preparation  for  the  outdoor 
season. 

Baseball  has  been  in  its  formative  stage  for  the  past  six  weeks. 
From  60  to  70  men  have  been  trying  for  positions.  From  these 
candidates  many  combinations  have  been  formed  which  contain 
likely  looking  prospects.  Only  two  regulars  are  missing  from 
last  year’s  first  team — Tom  Philips  and  Frank  Wilson.  Of  the 
new  men  those  who  have  caught  the  eyes  of  the  critical  are 
catcher  Fred  McMenimen,  short  stop  Moncewicz,  outfielders 
Cornelius  Cronin  and  Joe  Fitzgerald. 

The  annual  Brosnahan  prize  debate  was  held  early  in  March. 
President  James  M.  Curley,  Jr.,  of  the  freshman  class  further 
demonstrated  his  ability  in  leadership  by  proving  his  worth  as 
the  best  of  the  first  year  debaters. 
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COMMUNICATION. 

Dear  Sir: — 

Would  you  like  a  few  Alumni  Notes?  Here  goes — 'Class  of  1919:  Representative 
Johnny  McCarthy  of  Charlestown  is  making  a  great  hit  in  the  Legislature.  Charlie 
Fitzgerald  is  very  successful  in  coaching  and  teaching  at  Latin  School.  Frank  Roland 
is  there  also.  Bob  Simmons  is  teaching  at  English  High.  Bill  O'Connor  is  at 
Roxbury  High.  “Sailor”  Burke  is  now  in  the  wool  business.  Rev.  John  J. 
O’Leary,  D.D.,  a  curate  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  Church  in  Malden,  is 
lecturing  a  good  deal.  J.  “Basil”  Kelley  is  teaching  at  the  Robert  Treat  Paine 
School  in  Dorchester.  Bill  Walsh  and  Dan  Shea  are  teaching  at  the  High  School 
of  Commerce. 

Class  of  1920:  “Jerry”  Cleary  is  now  teaching  at  Boston  Latin  School.  Frank 
Galvin  is  at  English  High,  where  he  is  “imparting”  knowledge.  Gene  McCabe  and 
“Eli”  Shannon  are  now  very  successful  lawyers  “in  town.”  Jerry  O’Neil  is  now  in 
the  wool  business.  A1  Kane  has  been  married  now  over  a  year.  He  is  living  out 
west.  Jimmy  Vaughn  became  a  benedict  last  summer.  Rumor  has  it  that  Jim 
Mclnerney,  John  McMorrow  and  Joe  White  have  announced  their  engagements. 
Jack  Kerrigan  has  forsaken  the  Boston  schools  and  is  now  teaching  at  Salem  High. 
Stephen  Shea,  S.J.,  is  now  studying  philosophy  at  St.  Andrew’s.  Walter  Byrnes, 
Phil  Mackey,  Ed  Keller  and  George  Carey  are  still  teaching  at  Continuation  School. 
Jimmy  Foley,  formerly  a  popular  teacher  at  West  Roxbury  High,  is  now  recover¬ 
ing  after  a  very  serious  operation.  Frank  Dillon  is  now  sub-master  at  the  Perry 
School  in  So.  Boston.  Joe  O’Connell  of  Cambridge  attends  Suffolk  Law  School. 
He  will  soon  be  a  full-fledged  lawyer. 

Class  of  1921:  Edward  Cusick,  S.J.,  is  now  at  Weston,  as  is  also  Ed  Douglas, 
S.J.,  of  1919.  John  Burns,  ’21,  and  Morgan  Ryan,  ’21,  finish  at  Harvard  Law 
School  this  year.  Bill  Cunningham  is  teaching  in  East  Boston.  Joe  Fox  is  teaching 
at  the  Mary  Hemenway  School  in  Dorchester.  Dave  McDonald  is  at  the  Seminary. 
Frank  Winch  is  teaching  at  the  Dearborn  School  in  Roxbury.  “Ed”  Madden, 
ex-’21,  a  famous  football  player,  is  now  a  very  prominent  judge  out  west.  “Judge’’ 
Madden  is  now  married.  Ed  Gallagher,  son  of  the  famous  “Dan,”  is  now  a  lawyer. 

Wishing  you  much  success,  I  am, 

Very  devotedly  yours, 

An  Alumnus,  J.  J.  M.,  ’20,  Roxbury. 


1878  We  were  greatly  grieved  to  learn  of  the  passing  of  one  of  the  oldest  sons  of 
Alma  Mater,  Edward  F.  Hoynes,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Jamaica  Plain 

on  Saturday,  March  7.  Mr.  Hoynes  was  also  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Law  School. 
He  entered  the  city  service  in  1905  and  was  made  chief  clerk  in  1916. 

1879  The  members  of  John  J.  Williams  Council,  K.  of  C.,  of  Roslindale  are 
planning  to  honor  their  chaplain,  the  Rev.  John  F.  Cummins,  A.M.,  on  his 

approaching  jubilee.  They  likewise  propose  to  honor  him  at  the  annual  banquet 
in  April.  Parishioners  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Church,  where  Fr.  Cummins  has  served 
so  long  and  faithfully,  will  make  the  occasion  a  memorable  one. 
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1893  Dr.  Charles  F.  Maguire,  Harvard  Medical  ’97,  senior  surgeon  of  the  Somer¬ 
ville  Hospital,  was  recently  called  to  join  those  of  his  classmates  who  had 
“gone  before.”  Dr.  Maguire,  always  a  loyal  son,  labored  for  many  years  in  the 
interests  of  mankind. 

1902  Rev.  Edmund  C.  Sliney,  chaplain  in  the  United  States  Army,  is  now  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Fort  Stotsenburg  in  the  Philippines. 

1904  William  T.  Miller,  Master  in  the  Washington  Irving  School,  addressed  the 
Common  Cause  Forum  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  subject  of  his  talk  was  the 
“Educational  Responsibilities  of  Parents.” 

Charles  F.  Hurley,  President  of  the  Cambridge  B.  C.  Club,  is  now  receiving  con¬ 
gratulations  on  the  recent  arrival  of  a  baby  girl. 

1916  Joseph  J.  Hurley,  veteran  of  the  Third  Army  Division,  and  now  a  practicing 
lawyer  and  presiding  officer  of  the  Common  Cause  Forum,  has  become  the 
proud  pdre  of  twins. 

Francis  J.  Mahoney  is  director  of  recreation  at  Somerville  as  well  as  sub-master 
of  the  High  School. 

1919  Rev.  Garrett  Scollard,  who  was  ordained  last  May,  is  now  stationed  at  St. 
Mary’s  Parish,  West  Quincy. 

A  daughter,  Virginia  Lillian,  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  H.  Fagan  on 
March  9,  1925. 

1920  At  present  the  one  who  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  latest  B.  C.  man 
to  attain  the  rank  of  Priesthood  is  Fr.  Richard  S.  McShane  of  Malden,  who 

was  ordained  by  Cardinal  O’Connell  in  Rome.  The  entire  band  of  pilgrims  from 
Boston  were  present  at  the  ceremony,  as  it  was  the  outstanding  event  of  the  day. 
At  his  graduation  he  was  termed  as  the  greatest  debater  the  college  had  had  during 
his  course.  He  studied  one  year  at  St.  John’s  Seminary  and  then  went  to  the 
American  College  at  Rome. 

1922  George  L.  McKim,  M.E.  ’23,  formerly  a  teacher  at  the  Dorchester  High 
School,  has  been  transferred  to  the  English  High  School. 

Charles  A.  Tucker  has  resigned  his  position  as  assistant  advertising  manager 
with  the  Shur-on  Optical  Company  of  Rochester,  New  York.  He  will  immediately 
assume  his  new  duties  as  assistant  sales  manager  of  the  Schaefer  Ross  Company 
of  that  city,  manufacturers  of  photographic  advertising  specialties. 

1924  John  F.  Monahan,  president  of  last  year’s  class,  is  now  in  the  coffee  business 
with  Joseph  T.  Cody. 

William  E.  Walsh  of  Roxbury,  who  was  unable  to  make  the  baseball  squad 
under  Olaf  Hendrickson  last  spring,  has  joined  the  Waterbury  Club  of  the  Eastern 
League  and  has  gone  south  to  the  training  camp. 

James  F.  Grady  and  John  F.  Brennan  are  on  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Boston  American. 


Henry  F.  Barry,  ’26. 


_ 
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